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REMINISCENCES OF THE SITE OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


CHANGE in a great and populous city like London 
is of such daily occurrence, that the inhabitant who 
keeps his winter months within its boundary, and 
goes to look for spring buds on suburban trees, may 
very probably find the trees all gone, and a row of 
houses in their place. So rapidly has London spread, 
that the memory of comparatively young persons can 
record more great changes than took place in the 
long lives of their own parents. The thirty years 
from 1790 to 1820 produced not a tithe of the 
change that has been effected since then. Railways 
and cheap steam-boats were then unknown; omnibus- 
riding was not invented, or the New Police ; the west 
and east of London were little visited by their inha- 
bitants reciprocally. It was a country walk to the 
Regent’s Park ; cows grazed in Rhodes’s Farm, where 
the Euston Square railway terminus is now located, 
and it was a long and serious coach-journey to Hamp- 
stead and Highgate; a few murders have been com- 
mitted in the fields midway between those places and 
the New Road not twenty years since, so lonely and 
dangerous was a locality now paved and lighted, with 
shops established, as if they had been there nearly 
a century. 


On all sides, London stretches out its streets, and | 
the end none can foretell. To the east, they go far | 
into Essex; to the west, they connect themselves | 


with Brentford ; while to the south, Camberwell and 
Peckham, as well as villages once considered in the 
far-distant country, are tacked on to the never-ending 
streets ; but in no suburban district have the changes 


been more complete and more recent than in that | 
where the International Exhibition rears its head, | 


surrounded by palatial edifices in extraordinary 
contrast with the cabbages, to which the ground 
was so lately devoted. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Knightsbridge could hardly be said to be joined to 


London ; the houses in Grosvenor Place looked upon | 


an open field at the back, with nothing to interrupt 
the prospect but the backs of other houses in far-off 
Sloane Street. Through the marshy, useless land 
between, trickled the West Brook, or West Bourne, 
one of the small streams which flowed from the Hamp- 
stead district, making its way to the Serpentine in 


Kensington Gardens, passing through it, and emerging 
at the Hyde Park end; then crossing the main road 
near the Albert Gate, a bridge was thrown over it, 
giving the name of Knightsbridge to the district, 
though why it received the name is not clear, inas- 
much as Kingsbridge was its old name, according 
to good Mr Davis, whose Memorials of Knightsbridge 
are pleasant reading for topographers. After crossing 
the road, it reassumed its brooky character, mean- 
dering through open fields until it reached the Thames 
by a double mouth, one at the Grosvenor Canal, the 
other close to the grounds of Chelsea Hospital; the 
canal occupies the place of one, the great Ranelagh 
sewer represents the other—that is to say, as well as 
a common sewer can represent a pleasant brook. 

All the district toward the Thames through which 
the brook passed was dismal and disreputable. The 
Five Fields, as the waste ground was called where 
Belgravia now asserts a fashionable dignity, was the 
haunt of footpads, and the rotten, lonely cottages 
the abodes of those who avoided the proximity of 
‘old Father Antic, the Law.’ A footpath led from 
the bottom of Grosvenor Place to Sloane Square, 
but nobody trusted it after dark. Further on, damp 
market-gardens occupied the land from Toothill Fields 
to Chelsea, through which passed a lonely embanked 
causeway, known as ‘The Willow Walk,’ leading to 
aruined house reported to be haunted ; to an equally 
dreary house of entertainment, called ‘The Monster,’ 
near which was located, in gloomy dignity, one Wil- 
liam Aberfield, who was ultimately hung for coining. 
This worthy was known among his friends as ‘ Slender 
Billy ;’ and he had the power of drawing to this den 
peers of the realm, to witness dog-fights and rat- 
hunts, then in popular favour. 

The innkeepers of Knightsbridge had by no means 
a good reputation in the olden time. They knew 
and winked at robberies, considering highwaymen 
| as gentlemanly heroes, who honoured their inns by 
| making them houses of call. Sir Henry Knyvett once 
| fought for his life on the bridge itself. We read of 
| one killed by thieves there in 1687; and as late as 
1715, Lady Cowper notes with delight in her diary 
that she could get safely from Kensington to London, 
a camp being then in Hyde Park, ‘and the roads 
being so secure by it.’ The entire ways were in 

an unpaved condition, lighted along a small 
| with dingy oil-lamps; deep ruts and pools of mud 
; abounded ; a ‘ half-way house’ took in wayfarers 
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in more senses than one, and Kensington was a 
summer visiting-place only. 
Where the road forks at Sloane Street, a little tri- 


Ww re five years ago have been 
Po ge: to nan & uare, ten 

ears , was a wide pleasant road, with lon - 
js in front of the houses on the south side, a 
enclosures with trees on the north. Gradually 
the gardens have been covered by shops and ware- 
houses, and the last of the trees cut down but a 
month ago, to widen the road for the traffic anticipated 
from the Great Exhibition. A noble acacia, the 
height of the house, flourished with others opposite 
No. 46 Brompton Row, where the comedian John 
Reeve died; and the last field opposite Rawstorne 
Street is now being covered with dwellings. 

In 1844, the late T. Crofton Croker commenced a 
series of 7 in Fraser's Magazine, entitled ‘A 
Walk from London to Fulham,’ illustrated by a series 
of sketches of houses and sites having historic or 
powes A associations ; and it is curious to note that 

y twenty of these places are now in existence, 
so rapid and continuous have been the changes on 
this road. 


But the greatest transformation, and the most 
recent, as it is the most complete, has been effected 
between the space from Brompton Church to the 
Gloucester Road, westerly; and from thence north- 
ward to the Kensington Road. In 1844, the stumps 
of a few old trees stood in front of the Bell and Horns 
Tavern, at the corner of the old Brompton Road, 
telling of its once rural character ; opposite, and close 
to the church avenue, was a noble group of old trees, 
shading the garden entrance to Mr Pollard’s school ; 
a pam. always pleasant to look upon, as it was 
crowded with flowers, through which the visitors 
went some distance to the old brick mansion. At the 
back, was the boys’ playing-ground, bounded by the 
wall of Brompton Churchyard. The property being 
Mr Pollard’s frechold, was purchased co him, in 1849, 


by the representatives of the confraternity known as 
that of the Oratory of St Philip Neri; and their 
The 
Kensington Museum adjoins this, and is constructed 
on part of the grounds of Brompton Park estate; the 
old trees remaining are samples of the greater number 


church and establishment now occupy the site. 


that once occupied the spot ; the house remains also, 
and is converted, with others, into temporary schools 
of art. These houses were formerly at a considerable 
distance from the main road, which was narrow, 
bounded by the small cottages close to the Bell and 
Horns on the south, and the dead-wall of these gar- 
dens on the north. Long avenues between trees and 
shrubs led to the houses. From the cottages just 
named to the turn of the road opposite mwell 
Lane, there was nothing in 1844 but a hedgerow, 
bounding an extensive market-garden (where Thurloe 
Square now stands), and from Cromwell Road a 
—s led towards Sydney Street, nearly crossing 

low Square. A very old public-house, known as the 
* Hoop and Toy,’ stood at the corner of Alfred Place : 
it was a very quaint and picturesque edifice, with 
bow-windows, wooderi front, and tiled roof, and was 
embowered in noble old trees, having a skittle-ground 
and pleasure-garden in the rear; just such a oe as 
a London tradesman might come to for a ‘ country 
holiday’ now and then in the days of John Gilpin. It 
remained, as it must have looked for a cent or 
more, until 1843, when the whole was removed for 
new buildings. A winding lane led into what was 
then termed Brompton Vale, a collection of cottages 
in gardens of varied sizes, the larger number occupied 
by persons who lived by supplying vegetables foam 
them to the London green- It joined Crom- 
well Lane near the Alms-houses (still standing), and 


‘Gazette. That 


so pursued a devious course, literally ‘ between 
ditches,’ entering the Kensington Road at Gore 

Lane, and the Gloucester Road at the southern side 
of St George’s Terrace, from whence an uninterrupted 
view over garden-ground was obtained to Brompton 
Church, the spire peeping among trees and shrubs in 
a perfectly rural style. About midway in this lane, 
the and most modern-looking house was for 
some time the residence of G. L. Craik, Esq., a liter- 
ary tleman long associated with Mr Charles 
Knight in the production of his valuable works, the 
best known being The Pictorial History of England. 
Exactly opposite was Blandford Co , a charmin 
cozy house in a garden abounding with flowers, — 
fine old mulberry trees, for which this district was 
famous. It was long the abode of Townsend the 
artist, whose happy conception of ‘ Puck,’ induced the 
Queen to add that picture to her collection. Mr 
Townsend’s garden came up to the extensive grounds 
of Gloucester Lodge, the bod itself occupying the 
angle where the new ‘Cromwell Road’ now meets 
the old Gloucester Road. This house was a and 
elegant mansion, with an extensive park, bounded by 
thick plantations, the favourite resort of song-birds. 
Winding walks lead to pleasant summer-houses, where 
no reminiscence of near London lurked. It was some- 
what suddenly razed to the ground in 1852, after 
having been untenanted for years. No representa- 
tion of it exists, except a view of the pan om front, 
engraved on steel, and used as a vignette to the title- 
pore of the second volume of the Autobiography of 

illiam Jerdan, so long the editor of the Literary 
ntleman speaks of the house in its 

y days, when it was the residence of George 

anning, the premier of England, and resorted to by 
the greatest politicians and wits of that day. He 
records a remarkable visit he paid to the house while 
the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George 
IV., was there to consult Canning as to her future 
course. He waited for her departure, and then walked 
into the reception-room, leaning on the chimney-piece 
till Canning returned, much excited, and at once 
addressed Jerdan: ‘Take care, sir, what you do! 
your arm is bathing in the tears of a princess.’ Jer- 
dan adds : ‘I immediately perceived that this was the 
truth, for her Royal Siginss had been weeping 
plenteously over the very marble spot on whic 
rested ; and it was on this day that she came to the 
resolution to leave England.’ 

Behind Mr Craik’s house, stood Cromwell House, 
in a very large garden; the house —. on the 
very spot where the south-west tower of the Great 
Exhibition is placed, at the angle of the present 
Albert Road and Cromwell Road. The tradition that 
the house was once the residence of the Protector, 
whose name it bore, was not substantiated by any 
antique features remaining in the building. It rather 
appeared to have been a mansion erected about the 
time of William ITI. or Queen Anne, an opinion that 
might be confirmed by the quantity of Dutch-painted 
tiles that lined the walls of the lower rooms, after the 
fashion of tapestry, and which depicted huge vases 
filled with tulips and sunflowers, and perched on 
pedestals of Dutch solidity. The most interesting 
fact connected with this house was the temporary 
residence within its walls of the great orator and 
author, Edmund Burke ; he had come here with an 
only son, in whom all his worldly hopes had centred, 
a man of talent and promise, who had reached the age 
of thirty-four, when consumptive symptoms ap ed, 
which induced his father to remove him to the mild 
air of Brompton. The son died in Cromwell House, 
and the father never recovered the blow. 

Close upon the grounds of Cromwell House on the 
north were those of Gore House, a mansion looking 
toward the high-road at Knightsbridge, where a high 
gloomy wall greatly belied the really pleasant charac- 
ter of the place. The garden front was cheerful, with 
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plants, and overlooking a large and delightful garden, 
which descended ually from the house; the 
windows commanding a prospect across the Thames 
to the high lands of — When Wilberforce 
resided here, he wrote with zest of the advantages he 
—— within a mile of Hyde Park corner : ‘We 

ve three acres of pleasure-ground around our house, 
or rather behind it, and several old trees, walnut and 
mulberry, of thick foliage. I can sit and read under 
their shade, with as much admiration of the beauties 
of nature as if I were two hundred miles from the 
great city.” From 1808 to 1821, he resided here, 
visited — aegd ge wn thropists of the day, con- 
——- ose plans of slave-emancipation which have 
made his name immortal. Sixteen years afterwards, 
a very different circle assembled round the brilliant 
Lady Blessington. The fashionable, the literary, and 
the artistic, made her home their rallying-place ; and 
among the number, a somewhat sombre, thoughtful, 
and comparatively obscure man, who is now seated on 
an imperial throne as Emperor of the French. When 
reverses of fortune clouded the last days of Lady 
Blessington, she suddenly left Gore House ; its contents 
were soon afterwards publicly sold ; and it remained 
untenanted from 1849. until 1851, when M. Soyer 
fitted it up for what he termed ‘a Symposium of 
all Nations ;’ redecorating the rooms, which were 
intended to be devoted to dining, and adding to the 
— a wooden building, ed ‘the Hall of all 

ations ;’ with various fountains, grottos, and other 
adornments rather in a ‘tea-garden taste.’ The 
good-natured cook was never remarkable for a severe 
attention to his duties, and the Symposium dinners 
were sometimes found to be expensive and bad; 
altogether, the establishment did not succeed, and 
closed with the Great Exhibition. Soon after, the 
royal commissioners ry <e the estate, including 
—— nursery-ground to the eastward ; and within 
its bounds now stands the great conservatory of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the en attached, and 
the (second) Great Exhibition building of 1862. 

The terraces of large and expensive houses that 
now surround the spot, and emulate the glories of 
Tyburnia or Belgravia, have all been the work of 
the last few years; but the great change which has 
covered Gore House and grounds, Cromwell Lane, 
and its neighbourhood, with the Horticultural Gardens 
and the Exhibition building, has been the work of the 
last two years. It has so utterly altered the whole 
aspect of the spot, that few who walk in either place 
now, could imagine that a London suburb possessed 
so short a time ago country-lanes and market-gardens 
of primitive simplicity, bringing to their proprietors 
the lowest rental, where now every foot of e 
bears a highly artificial value, and the whole world is 
thronging to see the art-manufactures of all nations. 


A DEATH-BED PROMISE. 


From the darkened chamber where Philip Stourton’s 
wife lay sick of a mortal disease, the doctor had taken 
his departure, after gentle but ominous words, and 
husband and wife were face to face in ‘the valley of 
the shadow of death.’ Buoyed up to the last with 
hope, that might ebb and flow, but had never wholly 
forsaken them, the doctor’s warning fell heavily 
indeed on their hearts; and the pangs of parting 
came upon them with premature and unlooked-for 
bitterness. 

‘I could have wished to live a little longer with 
you,’ said the sick lady, in a momen’ lull of tears, 
‘and not to leave the bonnie little children so soon 
with no mother to care for them ; but, Philip, you 
will promise me this, it is my dying request—do not 
put them in the power of a mother who is not their 


own ; such are always cruel. For the memory of me, | 
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bow-windows and verandahs, covered with creeping | dear Philip, and for the sake of the children, promise 


me not to again. 

Philip Stourton was silent ; he felt all the onerous 
conditions which a promise of this nature involved. 
However much he loved his wife—and he loved her 
devotedly—yet he saw what his partner could not 
see, that in depriving himself of his freewill to act, 
he might be creating for himself a life-long burden 
—_ ead — =" _ = eg her entreaties, 
and claspi im rouni e neck in a passion of tears, 

t him not to refuse the request of one so near 
to the grave. With those dark beseeching dying 
eyes upon him, he could not deny the petition: he 

romised. Nay, she be; him even to swear that 

e would be faithful to her memory, and never wed 
a second wife ; and Philip Stourton took the oath, his 
reluctance vanquished by an importunity which it 
seemed almost cruelty to resist. 

The nurse who tended Philip’s wife was a woman of 
a peculiar temperament, strictly upright, but fanatical 
in her notions of duty, and with a strong self-will. 
She was an old servant, had been in the family of Mrs 
Stourton’s ay many yam and had been selected 
to accompany the young lady at the marriage. She 
had a sincere attachment to her mistress, who trusted 
and favoured her, and when the fact became known 
that Mrs Stourton could not recover, her grief was 
violent and uncontrollable. On the day following the 
scene above described, Philip Stourton walking almost 
eat into his wife’s sick Sn, eae the 
nurse bending over the poor invalid, and taking from 
her Lande o Elson whilst some whispered instructions 
were being given as to its careful delivery. His 
entrance seemed to disturb them somewhat ; but he 
was too heavy of heart to heed anything except the 
pale face which looked wistfully at him from the 
- It was a sorrowful day, for before it closed 

is young wife died in his arms. 

During the months of desolate solitude which 
followed his bereavement, the circumstance of the 

romise he had given never once recurred to his mind. 

e great grief swallowed up all minor responsibilities 
of life. Ths loss was irreparable, his sorrow incon- 
solable ; with his heart sealed up, as he fancied and 
wished, against consolation, he went on his cheerless 
way. But the influences which nature brings to bear 
upon us in our misfortunes, though slow and silent in 
their operation, are in the end irresistible. Grieving 
constantly over his loss, Philip’s sorrow grew less 
poignant. His children became more dear to him, 
and to a greater degree than he had thought pos- 
sible grew to supply the place of his dead wife. By 
degrees their merriment became less grating to his ears. 
There were times, too, when his disposition recovered 
its natural tone; intervals of forgetfulness of the past, 
of hopefulness for the future. The children found a 
kind but strict foster-mother in the nurse; and his 
household was a fairly ordered household yet, though 
not the bright and complete one which he knew 
before the spoiler had trespassed upon it. 

So Philip Stourton lived through his trouble, and 
found, after a while, in his children, his calling, and 
his books, both comfort and tranquillity. 

In_his profession of an architect, he worked 
steadily and successfully; he loved it because 
he excelled in it, and labour of any kind blunted the 
sense of pain and loss. A wealthy manuf, 
had employed him in the erection of some extensive 
business premises, and afterwards of a private man- 
sion ; and on the completion of the latter, arranged a 
pleasant party to celebrate the circumstance. To 
this festive gathering the architect received a —— 
worded invitation. Philip debated with himse 
whether he should accept it, and finally concluded to 
do so. His wife had now been dead two years, during 
which time he had altogether refrained from society. 
In his happier days he had been anything but a 
recluse, for a gay and buoyant temperament had 
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made him the favourite of many circles ; and now the 
natural desire to mix with men once more began to 
find a place in his mind. His promise occasionally 
rrvlll to memory, but had hitherto caused him no 
embarrassment or uneasiness. It was no fear on this 
score that had influenced his mode of life hitherto; 
and he thought not at all of the circumstance when he 
consented at last to break in on the seclusion which 
had become habitual. Once under the roof of his 
hospitable friend, Philip's mind quickly took a colour- 
ing of, cheerfulness and gaiety in keeping with the 
scene. This gaiety was, in fact, its most natural 
phase, and long constraint served no doubt to make 
each pleasurable impression more vivid. It has been 
said that he was well fitted to shine in such gather- 
ings ; he seemed to regain all his old powers on this occa- 
sion. Had the reunion been specially and cunningly 
planned (as it was not) to allure him back into the 
circle of living sympathies, the object could scarcely 
have been accomplished more effectually. The lights, 
the music, the wine, conversation call repartee, the 
fair and happy faces about him, made up an atmo- 
sphere which a nature like his could not long resist. 
And when Philip returned to his sombre hearth, the 
shadows seemed less dense, and life more lovable 
than before ; for we look at life through the colouring 
medium of inward feelings, and to these human inter- 
course is like sunshine. But was there no special 
reason beyond for this revulsion in Philip Stourton’s 
mind? He might have answered there was no other ; 
but it was whispered that bright glances had shone 
upon and fascinated him. Pshaw! glances indeed. 

es, but they were Honor Westwood’s glances, and 
Honor was a very lovely girl. 

She was the niece and ward of Mr Westwood, their 
host; his heiress, also, it was said. Philip admired 
her beauty, felt perhaps a little flattered by her 
favour. ut he was not to be taken by the first 
pretty face that chanced to look his way. Not in 
the least. 

But Philip had or made an errand to the great house 
within a few days, when an opportunity was afforded 
to him of judging whether he not overestimated 
the young lady’s beauty and courtesy on his first visit ; 
a matter which curiously interested him, and excee@- 
ingly favourable to the lady were the conclusions he 
came to 


Then more than once or twice or thrice did he 
vepeat his visit, and gradually from his heart and 
from his hearth faded the dark shade which fell upon 
them when his dear wife died. 

One night, after a prolonged visit to the West- 
woods, Philip Stourton returned home, and sat down 
in his silent study with a flushed and troubled brow. 


He tried to read, but after turning a pa 
book was thrown aside, and he sat with thoughtful 
eyes before the fire, absorbed in reverie. Not very 
pleasant were his reflections, to judge from the mut- 
tered words that escaped him now and then, betraying 
the theme on which his thoughts were busy. He 
had subjected himself to an influence which few can 
long resist, more especially when the mind has been 
acted upon by sorrow and solitude. He found himself 
suddenly in a forbidden realm, tempted by beauty, 
affection, companionship, feelings universally wel- 
comed as the highest good of earth. But he was 
under disabilities; he was not free to choose like 
others ; his promise stared him in the face. A wild 
mood of passion and remorse, and unavailing repent- 
ance perhaps for his rash promise, took possession of 
his mind, and made the long hours of that night sleep- 
less. He was not so deeply enslaved but that he still 
retained sufficient control over himself to take what 
was undoubtedly a wise resolution, if he desired to 
are inviolate the pledge he had given to his lost 
wife. 

Honor Westwood wondered when the summer even- 
ings came and went, but brought not the wonted and 


or two the 


welcome guest. To wonder succeeded disappointment, 
and to disappointment, the bitter, though only half- 
cchaswittieok, angs of slighted love. ould he ever 
come again ? What discourtesy had she been guilty 
of? She searched her memory and tortured her mind 
in vain. In Philip’s absence she brooded over his 
image, and, as we are all apt to do, overvalued the 
merits of what she seemed to have lost, till in this 
way her half-formed attachment ripened into abso- 
lute love. 

Mr Westwood missed Philip Stourton too, and, 
unacquainted with the true state of affairs, at last 
sent a pressing summons for him. And what did 
Philip? With the faculty for self-delusion which is 
common to us all, he resolved to visit his friend; it 
was but a pleasant intelligent intercourse he sought ; 
was it melo to shun the society he valued because of 
this shadowy danger? Honor Westwood was nothing 
to him ; he would go. He went, and in that peculiar 
mood of mind it may be easily guessed with what 
results. His early impressions were intensified, a 
oe love took root in him, against which all 

is struggles were unavailing. But the lady was 
changed too; now, Philip come back, she mani- 
fested a certain reserve. He felt the change, and was 
piqued. Instead of accepting the opportunity thus 
offered, and placing the intimacy on a footing more 
consonant to his sense of duty—as had he been at one 
with himself on the subject he would have done—-he 
determined to combat and overcome this estrange- 
ment. He succeeded. As his visits grew more fre- 
quent, Honor Westwood’s manner resumed its old 
grace and warmth, till her uncle began to take note of 
such small circumstances as led him to suspect that 
his niece and his architect were—well, no matter— 
Honor was of age, mistress of a small fortune, and 
Philip Stourton was an estimable man and his good 
friend. Smooth as regarded outward influences was 
the course of Philip’s love-making, but his own mind 
was irresolute and distracted. He felt the fascination 
which had seized upon him grow day by day in power. 
He knew that he was paltering with a sacred engage- 
ment which he had never proposed to himself to break 
through, yet he would not terminate the dangerous 
intimacy, and he dared not look beyond the present 
hour. He worked hard at his profession, crowded 
task upon task, purposely allowing himself little 
leisure for reflection, but poy way to his 
impetuous feelings whenever chance or choice led him 
to Honor’s side. He did not neglect his own home; 
but the nurse (now housekeeper), to whose manage- 
ment his domestic concerns were intrusted, was 
from being satisfied with the state of affairs, and 
— out her mind as she was in the habit of doing. 
‘The motherless children were slighted. Business— 
if it was business that absorbed Mr Stourton—should 
not swallow up home duties; and if it was gay com- 
yany that attracted him, it was still less excusable.’ 

ese remonstrances she did not scruple to make to 
Philip’s face, and far from being silenced by his 
rebukes, let fall expressions which shewed a know- 
ledge of the attentions he paid his fair acquaintance, 
pe inveighed bitterly against. second marriages. 
This was sufficiently insolent, but Philip did not care 
to resort to the obvious remedy. er well-tried 
fidelity, and the anxious care with which she watched 
over the welfare of his children, forbade her being 
sent away ; so her insubordination was endured, anc 
her _— and caprices passed over as necessary evils. 

There came a time, however, when Philip's vacil- 
lating pu became fixed, though probably in an 
opposite direction to what the real ce of his 
confused feelings inclined him. On a quiet winter 
evening he and Honor met once again. It might be 
she was kinder to him than usual, or he himself more 
susceptible. However that might be, her beauty and 
the scarcely ed favour with which she regarded 


him so far conquered, that before they parted he had 
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asked her to become his wife. And on the morrow, 
while his mind was filled with conflicting emotions of 
love and remorse, Honor wrote to him, consenting. 
It made him very happy of course. Poor Philip 
Stourton. 

He had taken a step, however, which seemed irre- 
vocable, and he vauied’ blindly on to the end. Like a 
man engaged in the commission of a crime, he reso- 
lutely evaded reflection on the course he was pursuing, 
though he could not prevent his thoughts from play- 
ing at a distance, as it were, round the forbidden 
point. In incessant labour he endeavoured to escape 
self-examination, indemnifying himself with long 
evenings of delicious companionship, when conscience, 
which should then have stung the sharper, was laid 
to sleep by the all-powerful blandishments of the 
hour. 

After a while the marriage-day was fixed, and the 
preparations for it were begun. The fact was 
whispered about, and reached the ears of Philip’s 
housekeeper ; but strangely enough that ready tongue 
of hers for once was mute, though her feelings were 
anything but placid, to judge from her stormy face. 

One evening, after a laughing dispute about some 
intended matrimonial arrangement, Honor suddenly 
remarked : ‘ By the way, Philip, what was the nature 
of that promise you made your late wife? I have 
received a curious anonymous letter about you, which 
I suppose I ought to shew you.’ 

Philip’s face grew white ; he was not able to affect 
unconcern, the onset was so unexpected, and so 
deadly. He remained silent, breathing hurriedly like 
a man in pain. 

Honor was rather startled when she observed the 
effects produced by her words, and said: ‘I am sorry, 
dear Philip, if I have grieved you by my question, 


but I have indeed received a letter containing some | him. 


vague accusation or other against you. I give not the 
slightest credence to it, however ; neither do I ask you 
to explain anything, if to do so would be disagreeable 
to you. I can trust you, Philip.’ 

* You have trusted me, Honor, more than I deserve,’ 
said Philip ; ‘let me look at the letter.’ 

She handed it to him; it contained but a few 
words, penned evidently by an illiterate person, and 
ran thus: ‘You are about to be married to Phili 
Stourton, I hear. You have no right to him. As 
him about the promise, the oath he took to his wife 
who is dead. God will visit you both.’ 

There was no signature. Philip read it thrice, and 
lingered over it, as though endeavouring to take some 
resolution in his own mind. He looked at Honor at 
last, and said: ‘Could you marry me, Honor, if you 
knew I had broken a promise such as the letter 
mentions ?” 

Honor trembled a little; but after a short pause 
smilingly said: ‘Well, perhaps I could, provided it 
were not a very bad case.’ 

‘A death-bed promise—an oath ?’ said Philip. 

The lady was silent for a moment, and her eyes 
began to fill with tears. ‘ What have you been doing, 
Philip? What do you mean? Must you break an 
oath in marrying me ?’ 

‘I must, groaned Philip. ‘1 promised my wife on 
her death-bed not to marry again. She no right 
—I feel it now—to impose such a burden upon me. 
I had no right so to pledge myself; but I did. It 
is irrevocable ; no one can relieve me of it.’ 

‘T will not marry a man who has perjured himself, 
said Honor. ‘You have been cruel, very cruel to 
tempt me so far for this. I cannot marry you now, 
Philip, she repeated ; and covering her face with her 
hands, she sobbed bitterly, and left the room. Philip, 
too, stole away. crushed and miserable ; in his own 
eyes, hopelessly dishonoured. 

Truth, loyalty, self-respect, you are but thin shades 
dwelling in a ame breast, lightly esteemed, seem- 
ingly of little power ; but when you depart, the pillars 


of the world seem to have fallen in, so weak and 
desolate are our lives without you. 

If Philip had been less scrupulously honourable, if 
in his heart he had attached as little weight to the 
aye made to his wife as his recent course implied, 

e need not have seen his hopes fall in ruin about 
him as they now appeared to do. It was not that he 
lacked the ingenuity to avert it. It had crossed his 
mind, of course, to deny the vague accusation con- 
tained in that miserable scrawl, to impute malice and 
falsehood to the writer. Who was to know what 
transpired between him and his wife at such an hour? 
And Honor Westwood would have been a lenient 
judge, although in her secret heart she had believed 
him guilty; but when confronted with his offence, 
conscience reasserted itself, and constrained him to 
admit the truth. 

Philip went straight home to his study, and there 
sat down. By and by he got up hastily, unlocked a 
secretaire, and drew out something which glittered in 
the dull light of the lamp. It was a pistol. He 
placed it on the table at his elbow, and turned his pale 
cheek and absent eyes towards the fire. Did he see 
faces there, as we all do occasionally, when imagina- 
tion is busy and judgment in abeyance? Perhaps he 
did. The gentle face, it may be, of his dead wife, 
earnest, loving, deprecating the evil deed he meditated. 
The faces, perchance, of his children, touched with 
dread and wonder, appealing to him not to leave them 
helpless to the scant mercy of the world. However 
that might be, a change came over his face before 
long which augured a better mind, and he put the 
shining loathsome weapon back. 

On the morrow, though his reflections were bitter 
enough, the despair which had given birth to that 
dark thought of the previous night no longer haunted 
i It was true that there was an end for ever 
to his hopes for Honor, but now at least he could 
face conscience once more. He was even glad, amidst 
his ee passion and poignant sense of humi- 
liation, that he had been prevented from completing 
his design. The authorship of the anonymous letter 
perplexed him, though his suspicions finally narrowed 
down upon his own housekeeper. Yet how could she 
have possessed herself of the secret? His wife, he 
felt certain, would never have communicated to 
her what took place at that troubled interview, but 
it was possible she might have overheard: He took 
measures to ascertain, if he could, the truth; but they 
were of no avail. The woman’s sullen answers 
revealed nothing, and Philip ceased at last to question, 
though not to sus her. 

With stern self-discipline, Philip weaned himself 
from everything connected with his unfortunate 
passion, hoping to find, as once before he had found, 
in labour, solace and forgetfulness. The le, 
though sharp, was in a measure successful, and he 
calmed down by degrees into content. It would 
have been harder to him had he seen how dim the 
fair face of Honor grew beneath the cruel blow dealt 
her in her trustfulness ; and had he heard the apologies 
she made for him to her own heart, he would most 
surely have been tempted back. Her sex naturally, 
it may be assumed, would deal lightly with such an 
offence. A woman po was wronged, but a 
woman was the gainer—and promises are but words. 
Honor was angry with him, it must be confessed ; but 
rather because he faltered than because he allowed 
himself to be tempted. ‘She had no right to exact 
such a promise; he had no right to give it; but the 
fault was hers. O Philip had you urged this as 
some would have urged it, I think I should have 
forgiven you.’ So mused the woman he loved ; and it 
was well for Philip he could not know. 

With great chiv of character, Honor never 

ise ian the cause of the abrupt 
termination of their engagement; and he 
attributed it to some petty quarrel originating in a 
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difference of disposition. ‘You must make it up, 
Honor,’ he said more than once. ‘ Write to Philip, 
and bring him back.’ But of course Honor never 
wrote, Philip never came. 


Several months had away, when Philip 


passed 
Stourton’s housekeeper was taken seriously ill. Meet- 


ing the doctor after one of his visits, Philip asked 
how his patient progressed. ‘I will not disguise from 
you,’ was the reply, ‘that she is in great danger, I fear 
she will not recover.’ 

*I trust you are mistaken, doctor, Philip said; ‘I 
could ill aiford to lose her, she has been a most 
faithful servant.’ 

The same evening Philip visited the sick-room, 
and perceived too plainly that he had heard the 
truth. A peculiar expression came over the pale hard 
features of the housekeeper when she observed his 
entrance, and there was an anxiety in her manner of 
replying to his inquiries which attracted his attention. 

. we alone ?’ she asked. 

Philip replied in the affirmative. 

‘I much to see you. I know I shall not 
live long,’ she continued; ‘and there is a matter 
nearly concerning you, of which I feel it my duty to 
speak—something about your late wife, my beloved 
mistress.’ 

Her voice was steady, her manner resolute ; but 
she paused, as if debating with herself whether or 
not to proceed. Philip asked if she referred to 
the letter received by Honor Westwood. 

* Yes, to that, and something beside. Mark, sir, I 
do not confess I have done wrong. I do not believe 
it, and I do not repent of what Ihave done. But if 
I had lived, I should have broken silence some day, 
and I feel I have no right to take my secret out of 
the world with me. Listen: I n Mrs Stourton 
when she was a child, and I loved her. Before she 
died, she called me to her, and confided to me how in 
the first dreadful moment when the knowledge of her 
fate came upon her, she had exacted from you an 
oath that you would never marry again. She told me 
that in a calmer hour she had considered and repented 
of that act, but that the subject was too painful to 
be revived betwixt you again. She intrusted to me 
a letter which she had written to you, and enjoined 
me to deliver it to you when she was dead. That 
letter I never delivered.’ 

Philip was struck dumb by the avowal; the old 
affection and the new hope, both starting to life at the 
sound of the dying woman’s voice, clashed together 
within his heart. 

The housekeeper went on: ‘ Of second marriages I 
do not approve, and I do not believe they are happy 
ones. It was enough for me that my darling wished 

ou not to marry again. She might the words, 

ut she could not unsay the wish, and I followed her 
wish. Had you not your children to console you, and 
was I not better to them than a stepmother could 
be? However, I am leaving you now, and you ma 
work yourwill. I wrote the letter to Miss Westw 
I do not say forgive me for all this, for I have 
a to heaven for guidance, and my conscience 

not condemn me.’ 

‘Nurse, you have acted a strange part; I might 
reproach you, save that you are so near to the time 
when ~~ will be judged by a higher power. Where 
is the letter you have withheld ?’ 

The sick woman put her hand beneath the —— 
and drew it forth. Philip took it, and silently left the 


room. 

In the silence of his study, with a beating heart, he 
opened the letter, which seemed in truth like a 
message from the dead. With difficulty he deciphered 
the loving, sorrowful words that his wife’s dying 
hand had traced to free him from his fetters. Amongst 
many a blurred j e of tenderness and t, 
there was no word of reservation; he stood fully 
absolved from his oath. 


Men’s hearts will not cease to beat-with love and 
passion though never so faithful a friend or dear 
a em is spirited away from their sides. The 

are not fi nor are their memories pro- 
faned because we who are left, impelled by irresistible 
instincts, seek out in the living world those who can 
best compensate us for our loss. It is but selfishness, 
after all, that commands us to remember yet forbids 
us to restore, and 


Set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony. 


It was not long before Honor Westwood had to 
weigh another proposal, urged with greater earnest- 
ness and new credentials; nor was it long before 
the bells rang out a merry marriage-peal for Philip 
Stourton’s second nuptials. 


WITH AN OLD FAMILY. 


‘TuesE curious records of a bygone age, my dear 
Charles,’ I began with secret exultation, placing on 
the table a large packet of excessively brown and 
gritty manuscripts, ‘ were found in an’—— 

‘Old oak cabinet,’ interrupted Charley Trigger. 
‘They always are. I never heard the history of these 
particular documents, but I’ll bet an even pound 
that I describe their discovery to the letter. A house- 
maid engaged in dusting with that destructive energy 
peculiar to her calling—which has divorced from an 
innocent reputation so many English cats—assaulted 
the cabinet in question with a violence from which 
its years and infirmities alone should have protected 
it. Heard something move inside; thought it was 
money, or a mouse; knocked it with the handle 
of dust-pan—* sounded ’ollow ; no apparient dror ;” 
screamed for housekeeper; back of cabinet forced 
open; out fell a roll of manuscripts, worm-gnawn, 
but perfectly legible.—I wish it wasn’t.’ 

‘So far, fiction,’ was my temperate reply. ‘ Fact, 
in the person of Mrs Forsyth, the housekeeper, opened 
the door of the charter-room, and introduced me to 
generations of letter-writers, from the days of David 
IL to the present. These are a few specimens caught 
up at hazard. Shall I read?’ 

Charles did not immediately reply; his eye wan- 
dered round in search of the chair that seemed to 
promise the profoundest slumber ; while he is decid- 
ing, I will describe our whereabouts. 

iomestic architecture has changed since G—— 
House, like the stone keep of some old robber-chief 
retired from business, rose frowningly above the dark 
belts of oak and fir that form the only woodland of 
the district. It is no longer deemed necessary that a 
bell-wire should connect my lady’s boudoir with a 
crypt beneath the beer-cellar ; nor is it essential that 
a sort of sepulchre should be delved in the corner of 
your dressing-room, and ventilated surreptitious] 
through an orifice in the outer wall; nor that a well 
should be sunk in the library ; nor a money-chest let 
in behind the omy raed a —— arrived at onl 
by walking straight ugh your dfather, full- 
7A sth, equestrian, as he fought at hae a 

is truly a house of mysteries. In one bed- 
room, a door with a smiling, hypocritical face, as of 
a clothes-press, discloses, when opened, a narrow stone 
e, winding upward, with stairs, into a gloom 
ittle turret-—downward, by a stone slope, jaime 
which lifeless bodies might be (I don’t say were) 
easily lowered into a very decided dungeon. What 
feeling it is that induces me to keep this door double- 
locked, I do not pretend to fathom. I make the 
remark for what it may be worth. Such is my 
practice. 
In an unexpected corner of another room, there 
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is another rather commodious and comfortable vault. 
This we explored one day, in company with our excel- 
lent friend and landlord ; but nothing terrible rewarded 
our search, except the half of a pair of snuffers, a 
flattened thimble, and a mysterious hook. Other 
dungeons have, however, yielded up more formidable 
secrets. In one of these was found a huge stone 
coffin ; in another, a skeleton; in a third, a human 
scalp, with long fair ringlets; and, finally—but this 
is a little apocryphal—a remarkable granite block, 
upon which it was customary with the remoter lords 
of G—— to strike off the heads of insubordinate 
dependents. 
ame has, I believe, loudly reported of that 
cellar, on the door of which frowned, in great black 
letters, Plague, and that defied the curiosity of 
erations, until the present proprietor, impatient 
of a riddle of two centuries, burst it open, and found 
nothing but empty beer-tuns, across which narrow 
lanks were laid, extending from wall to wall. Sel- 

m is a discovery made without a legend to fit it. 
Tt was at once remembered that a former lord, who 
had a taste for amateur brewing, and lived upon 
indifferent terms with the Dame Alice, Joan, or 
Judith of the period, was accustomed to confine 
that noble shrew in his beer-cellar, restricting her 
locomotion to a walk along the planks aforesaid. As 
there is no record of any misadventure, it is to be 
concluded that this remarkable instance of the ordeal 
by beer was triumphantly passed. 

To mention that there are ghosts in G—— would 
be superfluous, albeit the number of authenticated 
appearances is diminished by a very singular circum- 
stance ; namely, that, by hereditary custom, no blood- 
relation of the House of G——, nor any domestic 
actually in the receipt of vails or wages, in their 
service, can witness one. Charley Trigger and my- 
self, labouring under no such disqualification, sat u 
many a night in trembling hope, even until the secon 
cock—had that energetic fowl been near—would cer- 
tainly have sung, but nothing came. Ay, though 
noises were manifold—and I never knew an aged 
mansion that did not wheeze and groan at two in 
the morning—no spectrum ever came to reward our 


id I observe that no dependent of the House of 
G—— could see its spectres? This rule does not 
apply to tutors or ‘dominies,’ since to one of these 
gentlemen we are indebted for the latest unmistak- 
able vision. irty-five years ago, the present 
popular laird, then a high-spirited youth of fifteen, 
was, with his brother, accustomed to pay occa- 
sional visits to G——, under the tutelage of their 
dominie, Mr M‘Walter. Such, at that period, was 
its condition of neglect and disrepair, that some of 
the earliest hunting experiences of these young 
gentlemen consisted in the pursuit of the wild- 
eats, whose town-houses were established among 
the decaying rafters of the upper drawing-room ! 

Dominie MWalter was a seer; he was, besides, 
a man of sense and simplicity. Habitually reticent 
as to his supernatural experiences, while they pointed 
to himself alone, he never scrupled, whenever the 
fate of others seemed concerned, to speak out, like 
Cassandra herself, in defiance alike of ridicule and 
disbelief. One instance, in which fulfilment really 
followed prophecy, is worth recording. 

On that side of G—— which fronts the Moray 
Firth, the eye falls on a succession of green knolls, 
gradually increasing in elevation until the last looks 
steeply down upon the bay. A grass-grown track 
across these, bordered here and there by bushes, 
is called the green road. Up this, one bright July 
noon, the dominie was thoughtfully moving, on his 
way to the sea to bathe, when he observed, at some 
twenty paces’ distance, a little old woman in a red 
cloak seated by the side of the path. 

Letting fall his eyes for a moment, and raising them 


again when, as he supposed, opposite the woman, he 
beheld her, to his extreme surprise, in same 
attitude, but full tifty ahead! This occurred a 
second time, and the dominie, his curiosity now fully 
excited, fixed his gaze unswervingly on the little old 
woman, and once more essayed to come up with her. 
Just as be hed arrived within spesking-<i , in 
te egg the dominie winked. It was 
ish !—There was the little old lady hed on t! 
summit of the next acclivity, three fundred yards 
distant. 

On the occasion of which I write, the apparition— 
for such it was, or the dominie fibbed immeasurably— 
vanished altogether, but, on a subsequent day, 
revealed itself to the seer, who was permi to 
approach and talk. Mr M‘Walter always declined to 
report the conversation in detail, averring that part 
of the old lady’s remarks were unintelligible even to 
himself. Their tenor appeared to be of a prophetic 
character as regarded some one he could not identify, 
and of warning as respected himself, each of her obser- 
vations concluding with the emphatic words: ‘ But 
take you care.’ 

The impression on the dominie’s mind was, that 
some a attended the visits of the household to 
the little bathing-cove ; he accordingl ke boldly 
out in caution, notwithstanding which, the unfortu- 
nate cook of the establishment ventured as usual to 
the spot, and was there drowned, the present laird 
recollecting the poor woman’s poin cap being 
washed up over the rocks among which the body was 
subsequently found. 

I don’t mean to say that shooting wild-duck in a 
black —- averaging four feet deep, with supple- 
mentary pitfalls of uncertain fathom, is not delightful, 
and ially the sitting down to dinner afterwards, 
clothed and sane; but even this will pall, and I call 
attention to it simply for the purpose of recording a 
circumstance which seems to indicate that the preter- 
natural characteristics of this haunted property extend 
even to the web-footed denizens of the loc The 
ducks of the place are utterly unaware when—accord- 
ing to prevailing rules—their existence is terminated. 
I have seen one stretched on his back, with his yellow 
webs out of the water, and his head under it; I have 
floundered leisurely to the spot to pick him up, and 
the treacherous fowl, who was no more dead than 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke when transfixed on the 
field of Drury Lane by the vengeful Richmond, has 
shaken himself suddenly together, and escaped before 
I could raise my gun. 

‘Never you confide in them big loch ducks till 
they’re in your bag, sir, was the solemn charge of a 
keeper to one who returned exhausted from a waist- 
deep waddle after one of these deceivers. With the 
next duck that fell, the warning rushed upon his 
mind; pouncing upon the game, he ~ >» it by 
the head, and rung it round with such hearty good 
will that that important organ—together with an 
inch or two of green and golden neck—detached itself, 
and remained in his hand. To his utter amazement, 
the headless remainder started briskly off, and had 
covered ten or twelve —_ before = sportsman— 
fancying it might actually escape, and forgetting in 
his ym Anti 5 the material “that still 
dangled from his fingers—discharged 
into the fugitive trunk, and settled the question 
beyond further cavil. 

Again, the writer’s brother lately shot a duck and 
a liam, right and left. These birds accepted their 
doom with an amount of resignation that ought at 
once to have awakened distrust. As it was, the 
sportsman placed them decently on their backs, on a 
dry spot, and _——- in quest of other game. When 
he returned, the wid on tnd disappeared. After a 
tected, and brought back, but 
now the duck had vanished! Unluckily for him, that 
peculiar ripple which indicates something swimming 


long = he was de 
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just below the surface, betrayed his crafty course; 
thereupon the gallant duck, as a last resource, 

his head under his wing, and affected to take a 
nap; but this, under the circumstances, was too 
much for human credulity. He entered the fatal 


as one might be to hunt creatures of such a 
feather, the pursuit, as I have before hinted, is apt, if 
prosecuted unceasingly, to b t It 
occurred to me that an agreeable variety of chase 
might be instituted meng the dusty chambers of 
G——, so, one drizzly day, friend Charley went forth 
to his delusive pleasure alone. Charley had an 
unlucky time ; his gun missed fire thrice—the duck 
appeared invulnerable. A flight of geese (rare visit- 
ants) availed themselves of the moment Charles 
dedicated to lunch, to sweep over his head in a cack- 
ling tornado; and Rose, his retriever, finding the 
swamp in that precise condition which precludes 
either swimming or wading, walked off home, picking 
her way as she went, as if she, all water-spaniel as 
she was, had an especial objection to damp feet ; so 
that Charley that evening was ruffled in spirit, and 
hence that peevish answer which I have recorded 
some pages Pack, ending (you will remember) with 
‘perfectly legible—I wish it wasn’t ;’ and I dare 
say Charley thought it very smart, for he smiled. 
Like other witty speeches, it lacked nothing but 
truth. I had obtained possession of my roll of 
manuscripts, by simply entering my fricnd’s charter- 
room, and laying hands on anything I fancied, 
from David IL owas, Thousands of letters, 
memoranda, account-books, agreements, half-penned 
essays, scraps from old newspapers, &c., filled 
up a score of drawers. Dive into any part of this 
dead sea of brown paper you would, proof enough 
floated up that these old G——+s were bustling people 
in their day, and had no idea of letting the world 
slip by, without elbowing themselves into a noticeable 

ition; and something like this appears to have 

n their more recent history. 

Nearly three centuries ago, in 1580 (a period at 
which the ink in which they corresponded begins to 
fade altogether), was born Robert G——, the imme- 
diate ancestor, ‘a man of excellent parts, who, by 
reason of his singular endowments and remarkable 
affability, became a mighty favourite of King James 
VL, who appointed him one of the gentlemen of 
his bedchamber, anno 1606. He was likewise in 

at favour with Charles I, who created him a 
—— of Nova Scotia, and appointed him vice- 
chamberlain.’ 

‘In the year of God one thousand six hundreth 
fourtie-one, writes a descendant of his, ‘the king 
being at Edinburgh, did send Sir Robert G—— to his 
citie of Glasco, with power to choos the magistrats of 
that town, where he was receaved and feasted by the 
magistrats ; so, having chose the provost and bailies 
for the ensuing year, he returned back to Edinburgh, 
and gave the ee a good account of his journie.’ 

In spite of this prosperity, however, Sir Robert (to 
be sure, he was now sixty-three) became ‘heartily 
wearied and highly dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of those troublesome times ; and returning to his own 
country, spent the remainder of his days in remark- 
able acts of benevolence.’ 

There was no limited express in those days, and the 
journey was not rapid. They wisely went by sea. 

‘Sir Robert, having perswaded his mother-in-law 
(though far stricken in age) to accompanie him, with 
his wyf and familie, took shipping at Gravesend the 
twenty-fyrst Aprill, and landed saitly at Cowsie the 
thirtie-fyrst of May.’ About the time now required 
to reach Panama! 

Sir Robert's nmanship was not remarkable ; 
searcely one of his many papers remains legible ; and 
the most lucid among the archives of his time is a 

um, in ¢g round text, probably by his 


valet, from which we learn that the outfit of a vice- 
chamberlain of that day was not extrav. t : 

* Ane compleat list of my Lord his > = si 
suits, with breetches and westcoats ; five igs ; 
three pair of thread stockins; five pair ; silks 
stockins, and two of worsett stockins; two pair of 
shoes; twelve Holland shirts; three point cravats ; 
eleven pair of laced ruffells ; two night-cravats ; two 
comning (combing) cloths ; ane velvet towlet, and all 
things conforme to st.’ 

To the above r ted gentleman succeeded (in 
1656) his son, Sir Ludovick, who appears to have been 
a sturdy supporter of church and king. He was 
extremely obnoxious to the Covenanters, then in great 
strength in the north, and had to withdraw for a time 
to England. Sir Ludovick must have perused with 
much content the following letter, just decipherable, 
from one who was apparently an eyewitness of the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge : 

* June 25, 1679.—Upon the 21st instant, about two 
of the clock at night, our army decamped, and in the 
morning, verie tymously arrived in sight of the rebells, 
and attacked the bridge of Bothel, where there was 
ane considerable party of rebells, consisting of 900 
foot and 3 troops of horse. After some debate, the 
rebells were forst from the bridge, and thereafter the 
Duke of Monmouth, general commanding, caused the 
whole army to go allongst the bridge, and draw up in 
battalia; and the cannon being situat in ane con- 
venient plas, began to play, which so annoyed and 
ontanied the enemy, that their haill body of horse 
did most cowardly flee and rinne, and left their foot 
to be destroyed and cut off, whilk accordingly was 
done, by killing seven hundred or more upon the plas, 
and taking twelve hundred prisoners. 

Our armie did pursue the horse (who instantly did 
separate themselves), and icularly the Earl of 
Airly for 3 or 4 myles. There was no loss on our 
pairt, save the killing of 3 or 4 common souldiers. 

The generale, before the ingagement, was addressed 
to by two comissionars from the rebells, in name of 
the covenanted army, craving that presbytery might 
be [illegible], Episcopacy throwine doune, and all the 
lawes anent supremacy, and whilk are contrar to 
Presbyterion government, be abolysed. 

This the generall receaved with all moderation, 
and desyred to know if they had any further to say 
—for the message was not pleasant—whereupon they 
sent new comissionars desyring an assationesse for 
fower dayes, whilk was denyde. 

The generall gave order to assault the enemy, who, 
without strok of sword or shoatt, did quickly rinne 
and flee. There is one Kier, ane minister, and one 
Cathcart, ane capitan of hors, prisoners. All honest 
men are amazed that this country should be so much 
cheated and ill advised of this rebellion, so differently 
speated, in asserting the rebells to be 20,000 strong, 
wheras, at the ingagement, they were not 5000 in 
number. The prisoners of the popish perswasion at 
London are all upon their tryal; and who are not 
condemned alread , are thought to be found guilty. 
The Earle of Pearth arrived this morneing.’ 

Excellent Sir Ludovick was reported a ‘great 
ceconomist ;’ and that he did not, at all events, allow 
his sons unlimited credit at their tailors’, is proved by 
a little brown note, about two inches square, addressed 
*To the Right Worshipful Sir Ludovick G——, these.’ 


* Aug. 2A, 1679. 

‘Dearne FatuEr—I have visited Mr John Lauder 
since your going hence, and given him in ane accompt 
of the disbursment, the copy whereof I have here- 
under writt. I do earnestly desire that, at the varie 
first, you will be pleased to send some cloth for coats 
to both Charles and me. My shirts are verie bad, 
wherefore I hope shortly you will cause send me 
some good ones, wherewith I may goe abroad. Being, 
sir, your son and servant, 


GrorGE G——. i} 
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Copie— 
mp. ane black hatt, . 
A paire of showes, . ‘ ; 
For dressing ane old hatt, . 
For mending old showes, 
For mending my lantern, é 
For repairing anither old showe, 


00 04 00 
00 12 00 
00 06 00 
00 07 00 
00 04 00 
00 03 00 


1 16 00’ 


The little boy whose ‘accompts’ were thus carefully 
audited must have been at this period about 
twenty-five ; but 
parental sceptre wi triarchal severity. 

Here we have a file of the Edinburgh Gazette, a 
mublication of which Sir Ludovick seems to have 
on fond, and from which he might read, at his 
breakfast, such items as these : 

‘Wednesday last was execute in the marcat-place 
three most prodigious traytors—viz., James Skeen, 
John Potter, and Archibald Stewart. They avowed 
that prodigious and treasonable covenant, found with 
that accursed traitor Cargill—one of their most 
seditious field-preachers—wherein they declare the 
king an usurper, and the devill’s vicegerent. They 
also owned that traitorous bond Pree amongst the 
papers of that arch-traitor Cameron, their great 
apostle, alledging that they looked upon Charles 
Stuart (so were they pleased to term his sacred 
majesty) as the head of all malignants. In their 
prayers upon the scaffold, they spent more time in 
threatening wrath and denouncing judgments against 
the king than in praying for their own souls. So, 
after they had vented a deal of treason and nonsense 
in their unhallowed prayers, they were hanged upon 
a high gibbet, and Potter and Stewart’s heads chopt 
off, to be affixed on the West Port. It is remarkable 
that all these bloody villains have been the intimate 
acquaintances of the sacrilegious murtherers of the 
late Lord St Andrews. The lords are very busie in 
inquiring after these canibals.’ It must owned 
that the Ldinburgh Gazette did not mince the matter. 

Glancing over the miscellaneous news, Sir Ludovick 
observed : ‘ Here has been seen a comett every night 
since Tuesday. Thursday, at five of the clock, the 
hight of the adjacent stars and body of the comett 
being taken, ‘twas found to be about the Leg of 
Antinous.’ 

A friend ‘at London’ forwards to the baronet a 
copy of his majesty’s most gracious speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, which only differs from other 
such gracious addresses in that the royal speaker 
dwells somewhat pertinaciously on the condition of 
his private exchequer, and descends to what, in a 
less exalted person, might certainly be called 
‘wheedling,’ in order to replenish it. Thus: ‘ You 
will find that the last supply you gave me did not 
answer expectation for the ends you gave it—the 
payment of my debts.’ To which hint the wily 
chancellor adds: ‘ Let us bless God, that hath given 
this king signally the hearts of his people, and in an 
especial manner of this parliament, who in loyaltie 
to their prince have exceeded all their predecessors— 
a parliament with whom the king hath many years 
lived with all the caresses of a happy mariage. Has 
the king had a concern?—You have wedded it. Has 
his majesty wanted supplies?—You have chearfully 
provided for them. You have never been tempted to 
exceed your bounds, or to im upon him 
And let me say, that though this mariage be accord- 
ing to Moses’ law, where the husband can give a bill 
of divorcement, and put her away; yet I can assure 
you, it is as impossible for the king to part with this 
beloved parliament as it is for you to depart from 
that dutiful behaviour you have hitherto shewed 
towards him.’ 

Let us hope the lady-parliament responded to the 
spur, and came down with the needful in a manner 


ood Sir Ludovick wielded the | G 


to render unnecessary any resort to the distressing 
alternative so delicately conveyed. 

A lady’s letter! Dare we venture? Two hundred 
and four years have elapsed since the hopes and fears 
of the fair writer were conveyed to her powerful 
‘coussing’ by the hands of him who sought to trans- 
plant the fair ‘White Rose’ (for under that name she 
still blooms in the House’s history) into his own 
home-garden in the south. 


* This ij of Janv. 1657. 
‘To the Right Worshipfol Sir Ludovick G——, of 
——, in Cromertie, these. 
Dear Covusstnc—This gentillman, the berer, has 
bein att me, making offer of himself and fortoun, and 
I not being wholy att my own disposing, hie sent him 
to ig my father and brother, and yourself and Skibo, 
with any other freinds you think fit—hopeing you will 
see to my good in itt. His effect is five thusand mark 
a yeir, and he ofers me the half for my [illegible], 
which I think is very fair. It is good takeing ane fair 
occation when ofered. He does profes a gret deal of 
love to me. For my own pairt, I could led my lyf 
with the man, for he sims to be a very disserving gen- 
tillman, and I hop of a good disposition ; and anything 
he has is frei, so that, coussing, when ye hie consid: 
thereanent, how much you can see it tend to my 
then, accordingly, I expect ye will be my frend and 
his both, for he intends to put it a pas as soun as 


eed can be. So leaving this busines, coussing, 


shall, for all your favours, indeavour to aprouve 
F sca ae 


myself as becometh her who is your most 
coussing to serve you. JEAN 

‘ Leaving this busines!’ And did your ‘ coussing,’ 
Sir Ludovick, imagine that was indeed all? O Jean, 
Jean! In what age did a young lady ever waive her 
privilege of P.S.? 

*Coussing—If ye conclud on this, I intreat you 
move my brother to spek with me in business, for I 
know not how to get miinis, and there is ane nesessa‘ 
for having itt att such a tyme, for what he owes me 
of my mentinence he must advance itt befor hand, 
and more if itt goe on. I intreat you move my lord 
to tak me hom and match me out of his own hous, 
albeit never so privatly, for it will be a trubile to 
your mother to have itt solemnised heir. Doe this as 
ye think fit, soe that ye diminish none of my portion 
—ogment it as ye will? 

The White Rose grew and flourished, for here is 
another note from her, tied up with the former by Sir 
Ludovick’s praccodrnnly <b thirty-five years have 
elapsed—and the Rose is an old lady, and writes in 
characters which, though her ‘coussing’ of G—— 
might guess at, we cannot. 

Sir Ludovick sleeps with his fathers in the little 
haunted chapel, known as Saint Michael’s Kirk, at the 
end of a haunted avenue, skirted by a dark pine-w 
haunted also, and his son, Sir Robert the Wizard 
reigns in his stead. 

f sorcery consists in a knowledge of mechanics and 
chemistry, a scientific correspondence with philoso- 
phers of the day, and the invention of a pump, it is a 
marvel Sir Robert escaped the stake. As touching 
the pump—which was a machine for raising water 
on board ships—whether the authorities united in 
ascribing its conception to a power commonly asso- 
ciated with another element, cannot be known; certain 
it is that ‘ neither the inventor nor the present [1740 
A.D.] possessor, had ever an offer of any encourage- 
ment suitabell to the merit and usefulness of the thing 
—which therefore still remains a secret with the 
family.’ And very well they have kept it. 

Sir Robert the Wizard, or, as he was usually styled, 
‘ JU Sir Robert’—his indisposition onhting see 
in his being a little in advance of his time—died about 
1701, and his correspondence having been spirited 
away, no doubt, by imps acting as executors, we know 
no more than that he was the originator of those. 


> 
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tuns heretofore referred to ; that he did 


Se eoaiies 


4 ‘ae shore, involv- 


ion which pronounced 
orised spirits, as indeed 


Furthermore, from the discovery by Charley Trigger 
of a file of about three hundred receipts, by different 
ns, for innumerable ‘bols’ of ‘ good and suficient 
oe we were on the point of coming to the erroneous 
conclusion that Sir Robert the Wizard had established 
an amateur brewery, and supplied the whole of the 
north with that oe fluid, when the actual 
laird of G—— instructed us that ‘bear’ was 
barley, and his ancestor’s rents being ee paid 
in that coin, it had of course to be resold. 

The Wizard was succeeded by his eldest born, 
Robert, who appears to have been a gentleman of 
military tastes, and though brave, not to have for- 
gotten that discretion w prompts the prudent 
soldier to reserve his energies for ‘another day,’ inas- 
much as, thi present with the Earl of May ‘at the 
te deliberations, a i arcading th “a 

tions, an: the uences, he 
retired to the north country, and put himself under 
the protection of his cousin, the Earl of Sutherland,’ 
who doubtless made all square. 

One hundred and sixty years since! Why, that 
is yesterday. We must close and careful. It is 

ible — y probable—some one might still 

in existence a feelings, in relation, say to his 

t be wounded by any 

» adn therefore, almost 

-rreone Png of the _s of brown letters, once 

white, laid on Sir Robert's breakfast-table, 1712 
A.D., will suffice. 

Little Christmas bills : 

* Account of monies layed out by W. G. for some neces- 
sarys to Robert G , his pupil : 

Imp. To two pair of shoes, . . - 212 

To mending of s4 shoes, ‘ . 0 16 

To further repairing s4 shoes, 2 . OR 

To new healing s4 shoes, ; ‘ 0 16 

To a scarlet bonnet, 0 15 

To six qurs plaiden for an under- westcot 

to wear in winter time, ; ° 0 12 

For boord and attendance, : . 68 0 

69 3 0’ 

Hollo, here hath been a disturbance! A memo- 

hog from Sir Robert's agent shews us that the 
having sent his officer in a legal manner to 
‘pa John Anderson, that gentleman, 

, whatever it may mean, not only inter- 
pelled the « the said officer, but also beat and bruised him 
to the effusion of his blood ; that the laird thereupon 
a the bailie to amerciate the pugnacious 

in fifty pounds, but that John, finding it desir- 
able to be ‘ presently sickly,’ is allowed three weeks 
to think about it. 

The following is not without interest, as shewing 
~~ i mg the language of the tailor varies from 

viel: “My Low ~Abo the bill, but there is sub- 
Y 


putt we it to 

= up ane heavie sum by Tuesday-week, I heartily 

you would please to order me t = the 
same. b. M-Crosi 

The compliments of the sien ocmmment 


ent whose span must have extended well back 
towards the Cunquest, 


‘Srr—Your absins did me soe great prejudis, that 
if I should saie to you how much I Ties to see you, 
it might be thought my intrist led me. It gives me 
much content to a 7. are in helth, and much 
moar to see you living heir to keep my frind your 
= dfather’s good memorie alive ; soe, hoping to be 
avored with a | pena pee en te 
affectionate ta Kartu. G——. 

This 24 Decem. 1712.’ 


How! Poetry, good Sir Robert? Yes; ’tis your 
autograph, and none other. Will you pretend to 
this corrected couplet—this vacillation on the 
subject of ‘sphere’ being an allowable rhyme for 
‘care,’ and its ultimate dismissal in favour of ‘fear ?’ 
You are detected, my right worshipful and venerable 
friend ; and here, just a century and a half after you 
concealed this little effort of the modest muse in 
your cabinet’s most secret drawer, you make your 
public bow. 

A wicked satirist of your aan! has prepounded the 
theory, that man is a compo a en te, tae 
and monkey. Sir Robert is up as at him—thumps 
him into a jelly, and thus finally knocks him out of 
time—Ais time and ours. 


*That human nature is corrupt, I grant ; 
But was’t the use of reason, or the want, 
That puff’t out the warm breath of love? From whence 
Sprang murther first, but from malitious sense? 
Which, having once usurpt Queen Reason's throne, 
Was not contented with one sin alone. 
Hence the acutest wits, when once defiled, 
Turn most extravagant, profane, and wild, 
Defend debaucheries, and sense advance, 
To reason reason out of countenance. 
But must humanity be quite erased, 
Because it is from what it was defaced ? 
Or must the little reason men yet hold 
For their improvement, be for dogs’ flesh sold ? 
O, let me, sir, request, before you sli 
Into your dog, deer, bear, or monkeyship, 
Whether you think their brutish form procures 
Any advantages exceeding yours ? 
Both dog and bear, as well as men, will fight, 
And (to no purpose, too) each other bite. 
And as for puggy, all his virtues lie 
In aping man, the only thing you fly.’ 


‘Charley! Charles Trigger! By Jove, he’s asleep!’ 


THE FOELESS FIGHT. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Easter Monpay, April 21, 1862, will ever be memor- 
able on the south coast of England. It was the first 
time (within the memory of the oldest inhabitant) 
that a large town has been taken by assault in that 
— since the landing of Willian. the Conqueror. 
This achievement was effected by no means by a 
sudden surprise. On the Saturday previous, lange 
alien of of the attacking force were poured into th 
devoted city, and appeared therein in the very fullest 
uniform of which each corps was capable. Arrange- 
ments were openly made for the reception of their 
coming friends ; while the inhabitants on their part 
took the usual precautions of men threatened by 
si in getting together as many provisions as pos- 
sible, * and concealing them in their own houses. Thobe 
mr omitted this prudential act, were—crede — 
—Starved. The hotel- a se sent out foragi 
parties to secure not onl erything fit for hoe 
consumption, fresh and ted, 1 pickled and preserved, 
and ae on draught and bottled, but even 
beasts of burden. They provided horses sufficient to 
mount whole regiments of cavalry. They even 
increased the already extensive resources of the place 


in donkeys and goat-carriages. In one particular 
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instance—but this was in a circus—three camels and 
a camelopard were added to the ordinary means of 
locomotion ; and the last was the only animal not 
subsequently made use of by the invaders. It being 
understood that the attacking force of all arms was 
passionately attached to driving about five in a fly 
(which turned out to be the case), many hundreds of 
these attractive vehicles were provided. Even yellow 
post-chaises were forth from their tombs, and 
paraded in the places had not known them since 
the era of George the Magnificent, APC—that is, in 
the Year of the Building of the Pavilion. The very 
town, which was Brighthelmstone in their day, has 

its name to Brighton, famous for its Steyn 
(which is not a wine, but a place), for its baths (sup- 


its magnificent railway accidents. 

But for its deserved reputation in these respects, 
and for its indisputable Pashion, your special corre- 
spondent, as a temporary lodger in the place, is of 
opinion (but then he was starved on Easter Monday), 

t it is the very worst salt watering-place in the 
island of Great Britain. It has no sands, f has no ships, 
it has no coves (by which he does not mean residents, 
of which there is a great overplus, but retired spots by 
the ocean suitable for persons of a poetical or | sonn 4 
disposition) ; it has no trees—no, not so much as a 
juniper-tree—within miles of it; while the visitors 
who throng its Parade, and make a perpetual-motion 
machine out of the turnstile that leads to its Chain 
Pier, are the identical people one has just left in 
Regent Street, and whom one has come down to the 
sea-side to avoid. It is the weak boast of the inhabit- 
ants that their town extends its white wings east 
and west for three miles and more; and there is 
certainly no overstatement in the assertion. No 
moderate pedestrian dwelling in the centre of the 
place can ever escape from it unless he walks away 
from the sea and into the country, which is infested 
in all directions by Notices inst trespass, and is 
adorned by Windmills only. never your corre- 
spondent has ventured to make these remarks to an 
inhabitant (which it requires courage to do, for the 
aborigines are prepared to go to the stake for their 
locality), the reply has invariably been : ‘ But where 
do you ever = such excellent air? Tell me that, 
sir.” To give Brighton its due, its air (when it is not 
sea-fog) is a perfect air, invigorating as a tonic, and 
appetising as sherry-and-bitters ; but then, what is the 
good of — (the mind of your S. C. is reverting 
to Easter Monday) when there is nothing whatever 
save whelks (a number of which may be found sticking 
to the pier at low-water) wherewith to satisfy it? 

The invaders of Brighton, upon April 20th, did 
not, however, come down for its air; and as for 
their appetites, it is certain that they brought 
them along with them. Tickets for seventy thou- 
sand extra persons had been bespoken of the rail- 
way pag | for that day, and every one of these 
(as far as the observation of your special corre- 
spondent went) commenced eating and drinking 
within the first quarter of an hour of his or her 
arrival. It was not only, as you will observe, by that 
mention of the two genders, the licentious mili 
who descended upon us, but an enormous horde of 
camp followers, with no slight Spginkling of vivan- 
ditres—females who carried t provisions to 
distribute to the warriors when they should become 
exhausted upon the field. That Brighton was sub- 
jected to some of the very worst horrors of a town 
taken by assault, is very true—for is not a Starvation 
a great evil ?—but it is fair to state that no unneces- 
sary violence was used. The original intention of the 
invaders was, indeed, to act ther,” but providen- 
tially—or, as it has been darkly hinted, through the 


* A review only was originally contemplated, the sham-fight 
which concluded the proceedings being an after-thought. 


to have been instituted by Mohammed), and for | 


innate quarrelsomeness of the ‘ Devil’s Own,’ or Inns 
of Court Volunteers—the legions disagreed upon their 
way down, and eventually fought with one another 
instead. This corps enjoys a very high reputation 
among all its members (whose nature is forbidden by 
their vocation to be diffident), but a Sussex spectator 
within your correspondent’s hearing passed upon 
them the following verdict: ‘Seedy?’ observed he 
in answer to his ancient dame (the corps were 
tired and dusty, poor fellows, and ascending at that 
moment one of those Precipices termed by the inhabit- 
ants of the locality Roads) —* Seedy? yes; they’re 
lawyers, you see. They goes at it at sixteen, bless 
yer, and they keeps at it as long as they lives.’ 

The uniform of this regiment is serviceable, I trust, 
for it has not much artistic beauty to recommend it ; 


| but I venture to express this hope in a far stro: 


nger 
sense with respect to the Ist Hants Volunteer Cavalry, 
who wishing, I sup to meet the views both of 
Garibaldini and ers, have adopted a compromise 
which combines the cut of the former with the hue of the 
latter. Another body, of an economical and domestic 
turn, had borrowed for the nonce the chinchilla muffs 
of their wives or other female relatives, and wore 
them instead of the ordinary ny while a third 
detachment, actuated by similar feelings, wore those 
‘well-known Turkish ing-gowns at one pound 
ten, abbreviated—to suit the requisitions of active 
service—a little above the knee. 

With these and a few other exceptions, however, 
the uniforms of the strangers were aot only doubtless 
adapted for warfare, but made a very admirable 
appearance. As regiment after regiment arrived at 

e railway station, and marched, ‘each moving like 
one, to the different gardens appointed for their 
respective rendezvous, the heart of your special corre- 
spondent leaped within him. It is useless to conceal 
any longer from the sagacious Reader that these 
invading forces were nothing more (indeed, how could 
‘more’ possible ?) than British Volunteers; men 
who had risen before daybreak to undertake a toil- 
some journey, the beginning of a toilsome day, in order 
that their country might have assurance of the fitness 
of its defenders; men, moreover, to many of whom 
Easter Monday was the one holiday of the year, which 
they had thus voluntarily devoted to duty instead of 
pleasure. 

‘Fill high, then, maids of Sussex, the full-measured 
pewter, and crown it, not with flowers indeed, but with 
the sparkling foam. Carve, deftly carve the sirloin 
and the round, and not too thick the t mustard 
spread, nor with too lavish hand the salt. And if 
you will wrap it up, please, in foolscap paper, instead 
of the Brighton Guardian, you will oblige, as print is 
apt to come off upon the backs of sandwiches, and 
local information to be thus digested when not 


uired.’ 

ion did the Pavilion Gardens—ano, not when the 
licentious king held highest revel there—look half so 
- as when the sun, reflected from belt, and 
rifle, and scabbard, glinted through its trees, and all 
its sward was strewn with various hues—the gray 
men, and the scarlet, and the green—and from it, and 
from the crowd that pressed against the rails to see 
the sight, arose a mighty murmur of welcome and 
good-will—a sound as of a nation a in its 
strength and in its well-knit bonds of mutual love. 


Hour after hour passed by, and in every square the 
public gardens filled still more and more with the 
stran, that were yet such friends. It was high 
noon before the whole vast array was set in motion, 
and by different routes marched up to the windy 
down. 

At this period, your special correspondent was 
joined by one Fineairs—let us call him—a man who 
1s justly celebrated at his club for the possession of 
the very earliest and minutest information upon all 


een 
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blic affairs. An individual who in St James's Street | 


mistook the surgeon of the Seahorse Volunteers, 


is to be avoided above all others, but at a Volunteer | through the embarrassing circumstance of their both 


Review, when in 
Great Military Authority, admitting self and friend | 
to ‘the Reserved Enclosure,’ is by no means to be | 
despised. Under this gentleman’s direction, we took 
that road which, he said, would be used only by the 
crack corps, to the exclusion of those less famous. It 
turned out, however, to be reserved for the general 
public only, the sole nema at all resembling warriors 
thereupon being Torsos from town—professional 
beggars without arms and legs, or with only one of 
each, who had come down (probably first-class) from 
the metropolis, to excite provincial sympathy. Their 
excessive cleanliness (astounding to the Sussex mind), 
their numerous good-conduct , and the pictorial 

resentments (panoramas) of the battles in which they 
fiad n so grievously misused, were worthy of all praise. 
A band of three, with only one leg (visible) among 
them, chanted together in a manner which would not 
have disgraced the cathedral church of Brighton ; and 


possession of a pass signed by a| 


after each stave was concluded, the leader of the | 
choir observed in a pathetic voice : ‘ There is really no | 
deception here, ladies and gentlemen.’ 

The racecourse presented a more charming appear- 
ance than it is possible even for your special cor- | 
respondent to represent without his paint-brush. 
Carriages four and five deep upon both sides of it, 
filled with all that is worth fighting for—wives, 
children, and excellent provisions; the Grand Stand 
crammed with expectant faces, making a great light 
and shadow as they turned this way and that to watch 
the arrival of new troops in the valley beneath ; the 
mighty curve of gorse and down-land carpeted with 
human beings ; and the horizon beyond sprinkled with 
thousands of men and horses, looking gigantic and 
statuesque against the sky-line; the rest of the 
beautiful panorama closed by the illimitable sparklin 


sea; and in the centre the ever-increasing array 0 

Volunteers, column after column marching on to take 

the place appointed for them, and halting with their 

faces westward in a long variegated unswerving line. | 

The redcoats were certainly most soma say 9 (not- 
e 


withstanding what is adduced for them to the con- 
trary) ; and next, the green, which, in masses, becomes 
as black as night ; but the gray were more difficult to 
recognise, as they wound across the down and past 
the ploughed land into the springing wheat. ‘ 
It was easy to behold this spectacle from all points, 
but your special correspondent and his friend were 
y anxious to obtain a position where their 
own exclusiveness should be recognised by their less 
favoured fellow-creatures; they therefore peram- 
bulated the ground, presenting their pass from the 
Great Military Authority indifferently to soldier and 
policeman, and requesting peremptorily to be led at 
once to the Reserved Enclosure. Unhappily, nobody 
had ever heard of such a place; irreverent persons 
suggesting Haystacks—a limited arena into which all 
rs er were to be huddled, and to remain in which 
would have been to be deaf for life—the judge’s box— 
and even still more improbable spots. Eventually, they 
paid five shillings each to go into the Grand Stand, at 
the entrance of which they narrowly escaped being 
taken up by the police from the persistence with which 
Fineairs contended that the Great Mili Authority's 
Pass should admit them gratis. This difficulty suc- 
cumbed to, Fineairs once more resumed his habits of 
authority ; he pointed out the various persons of 
distinction who were yy passing at full gallop 
7. messages of the importance: the Duke 
of Wellington, whose likeness to his illustrious father 
he bade your 8. C. especially remark, and who was 
“ahehany a © = er with the local con- 
sta’ ; the 1 of Cardigan, a middle-s rson 
of commercial appearance, vith a bugle pty back 
of him, who subsequently made himself very useful ; 
and the commander-in-chief himself, for whom he 


having cocked-hats. In justice to Fineairs, however, 
it must. be stated that the majority of the spectators 
fell into similar or worse errors; and here your 
special correspondent would suggest that, for the 
satisfaction of the public, on all future entertainments 
of this kind, placards should be affixed to all persons 
of eminence, with ‘This is ye Lord Clyde,’ &., in 
legible characters ; and perhaps where mistakes are 
almost inevitable, as in the case of drum-majors and 
others in more than ope fg habiliments, 
some with: ‘This is not ye Lord Clyde, &c., might 
be judiciously distributed. Upon the present occa- 
sion, there were at least seven Dukes of Wellington 
in the field, each of whom your S. C. heard pronounced 
to be genuine, and each with that remarkable likeness 
to his illustrious father. 
The real staff did, however, come at last, when the 
und had been swept for it beforehand by a line of 
ussars, who cleared the forbidden fields, as a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood observed (whom your 8. C, 
took to be in the hair-line), like a small-teoth comb, 
alike of the stubborn citizen standing upon his rights, 
and of those agile boys whom policemen fail to quell ; 
it came at last with a little sea of tossing plumes and 
a sparkle of epaulet and golden sash, and with it, 
and accompanied by a great following of cavaliers 
and dames, the bare gray head and iron face came up, 
that has looked at Seath so often with unflinching 
eyes. At his approach, each corps, presenting arms, 
seemed to blossom into light; and then the great 
masses began to pour towards your special corre- 
spondent—each leaving their late positions, mapped 
out by myriads of sandwich papers, which they 
had snowed down while standing at ease—and to 
march by, one after one, before the ancient chief. 
For an hour and a quarter, the Volunteer host flowed 
on unceasingly under the April sun, and no spectator 
tired ; on the contrary, all were alive to the peculiar 


| excellence of each individual co 


First came the cavalry ; and the Inns of Court, 
with steady but elastic tread ; and then the scarlet of 
the Middlesex and Tower Hamlets engineers ; and then 
the Sussex artillery with their guns. The artillery of 
the coast had their guns drawn by stalwart wagon- 
horses, supplied by farmers, who guarantee to orm 
that patriotic duty whenever it shall be required ; and 
the smock-frocked wagoners walking at their heads, 
and controlling the steeds, so unaccustomed to the 
clash of martial music and the thunder of tramping 
feet, formed a feature Volunteer indeed. Where all 
were good, and many excellent, it seems invidious to 
pick out any for especial praise ; but by the plaudits 
of the spectators, one might gather that the marchin 
of the Ist City of London was unexceptionably 
The Civil Service also evoked ringing shouts. rd 
Ranelagh, who is partial to reviews at Brighton, 
was hailed with a ta of cheering ; so, too, were 
Hants and Sussex, wherein local feeling may have 
ae swelled the acclaim. With the London Scottish, 

owever, this could certainly not have been the case, 
yet the kilts—with their band playing ‘ Where ha’ 
you been a’ the day?’—could not have been more 
enthusiastically welcomed if all that mighty throng 
of onlookers had come from the other side the 
Tweed. At sight of them, one could not but revert to 
that other great day at the city of the castled rock, 
when Arthur’s Seat was black with myriads, and the 
Queen’s Park alive with even a more numerous host ; 
and it will be the boast of your special correspondent 
to his grandchildren that he has seen both these days. 

The intelligent Fineairs had added to his own 
peculiar sources of information by purchasing, for 
twopence, an official programme ‘of the order of 
march (issued, I should imagine, by the same Great 
Military Authority who gave him the Pass), wherein 
the Inns of Court were placed last instead of first. 
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This slight substitution - him a little out—causing 
him to aver, among other rash d that the 
Tower Hamlets were identical with the Cinque 
Ports—but the white horses of Kent started him 
once more fair in, and the hussars were always 
charmingly unmistakable. 

After the marching past, commenced the sham- 
fight, which is scarcely fit to be described by your 
special correspondent (to whom accuracy is every- 
thing), but rather by some writer accustomed to 
works of the imagination. Even the parties engaged 
were expected to be gifted with an enormous amount 
of that faculty, and to ‘make believe’ with all the 
energy of ‘the Marchioness’ in the Old Curiosity 
Shop, who concocted wine out of orange-peel. Some 
of them threw themselves into solid squares, and 
received, with the greatest steadiness, suppositi- 
tious charge of cavalry; others extended themselves 
as skirmishers, and kept up a continuous fire upon 
the retreating horizon; while those fortunate 
bands who were not at the moment required for 
imaginary slaughter, lay down in the young wheat, 
and partook of the pipe of peace amid the horrors of 
war. The echoing boom of the guns, and the rattle 
and spurt of the rifles, gave your special correspond- 
ent a headache, without imparting to him any very 
accurate intelligence, and, in particular, although 

rambulating the field with praiseworthy diligence, 
Ire was unable to learn from any actual combatant, or 
even from Fineairs himself, whereabouts the enemy 
was supposed to be. 

Cannon to right of us, cannon to left of us, cannon 
in front of us, volleyed and thundered, and at one 
period we were even in as evil a plight as the heroes 
of Balaklava, for we had cannon behind us; and yet 
no enemy could we discern. Surely the observation 
that om Say already made in res to the necessity 


of Placarding, is especially app icable to this case. 


The invaders against whom all energies ought to be 
devoted, ought, above all, to be distinctly ticketed : 
‘ This is the remorseless Foe !’ 

We have subsequently learned, that by an admirable 
piece of humour, the Inns of Court Volunteers were 
elected as the common enemy ; but it is our hope and 

yer that no haughty Invader may be ever more 
istinguishable on British soil than on Easter Monday, 
1862. 


NATIVE INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


THosE who wish to form some idea of native in- 
dustry in India can hardly do better than to hire a 
palanquin, and come along with us on our visit this 
morning tothe Thieving Bazaar, Black Town, Madras. 
The name is rather an ominous one; but though we 
termed it the Palladium of Asiatic Industry, or gave 
it any other high-sounding and euphonious title, the 
place would still retain the essential qualities of being 
exceedingly hot, filthy, and noisy ; the startling fact, 
too, would remain, that the most of the goods exposed 
for sale have been either stolen or lost—in all which 
qualities it may aptly represent a branch establish- 
ment of Petticoat Lane in London. Armed with this 
knowledge, we are jolted upon the shoulders of four 
sturdy Palkee boys, and in due course get set down 
at this ‘ world’s fair’ in the East. 

In the dingy low range of thatched godowns or 
shops which, stretching on either side, constitute the 
lanes or streets, we shall find offered for sale samples 
of almost every handicraft in India. ; 

The first shop on our left-hand side exhibits speci- 
mens of every article that can be constructed out of 
the useful and elegant bamboo bush, so grateful a 
shade to the wearied and footsore native traveller from 


the oj ive mid-day heat, and so much resorted 
to by the beautiful bulbul, that noted eastern bird of 
song. Falling under the ruthless axe of the woodmen, 
its various members here make their appearance in 
multifarious useful shapes. In the first place, we 
observe that the entire balcony, supports and all which 
ono from the upper story, is made wholly of 
amboo, some of which retain the green hue of the 
younger branches, whilst the old ones have been 
~~ ed up into a bright chrome-like yellow, whilst a 
ew, again, have been split and gaily painted. The 
whole constitutes a light and elegant building, which 
detracts from the ugly chunam-smeared walls of the 
shop itself. Ascending up stairs—which we do by 
means of a strong Senden ladder—to what serves as 
a kind of show-room, we find the room choke-full of 
bamboo furniture. Those light and neatly painted 
couches and chairs have not an atom of forei 
material in their composition. They are exclusive 
made of bamboo—seating, joints, rivets, and all, and, 
with the aid of a superficial coating of varnish, are 
proof against wet and heat, and, what is a great 
consideration in India, against the invasions of white 
ants and other vermin. -For a verandah, or for 
garden arbours, they are admirably adapted; as also for 
the bungalows which form the up-country canton- 
ments, being light for transport, as well as strong and 
durable ; their usually size, too, ry them 
for the general run of rooms in officers’ bungalows. 
Next to these, our observation is attracted by an 
immense variety of bird-cages, of all sizes and shapes, 
painted and in a natural state, and all made out of 
the invaluable bamboo, from the huge habitation 
suitable for a cockatoo or parrot, down to the deli- 
cately worked and elegant cage, with swings innu- 
merable in it for perches, swarming with beautiful, 
restless, chattering avidivats and Java sparrows. 
Here, then, the solitary sub, having supplied himself 
with the requisite chairs and couches, adds to the 
decoration of his bungalow and his own amusement by 
a choice of bird-cages full of birds. 

On an upper shelf, all ranged in order, is, more- 
over, what will add to his creature comforts— 
pickles and preserves—all made out of the tender 
shoots of the young bamboo. Rolled up in the 
corner, is a quantity of coarse matting, which will 
answer well for use in the outhouses or godowns of 
the bungalow, and even for the open verandahs, to 
shelter which from the glare and sun are also a 
number of blinds, made of bamboos split in half, and 
joined together with twine, which, being lined with 
a coarse blue cloth, afford a pleasant gloom when hung 
up, and worked by means of blocks and pulleys, so 
that they can be drawn up or let down at pleasure. 
Heaped in the same corner are a great variety of 
fans and tubes, all made of bamboo, and intended for 
blowing the charcoal fire used in the kitchen. Here, 
again, the new arrival, who has been ordéred up 
country to join his regiment, finds strong and sub- 
stantial crates made of bamboo in which to pack the 
glass and crockery-ware requisite for domestic use, as 
also those indispensable cavory-boxes, made of tin, and 
carefully covered with bamboo, which are suspended 
to either end of a strong pliant bamboo, and so 
carried or balanced over the shoulders of one of 
the bearers, who is set apart from the rest for this 
special service, and distinguished by the appellation of 
Cavory coolie. In these boxes he carries the necessary 
changes of linen, &c., for the journey, as also his 

ries, and perhaps a tea-cup or two. Suspended 
eer in the wall we see a number of pellet-bows, 
of sizes adapted to all ages, from the child of four 
years old to the adult. These are made of well- 
seasoned green bamboos, which are very pliant, 
and which have two strings separated at either 
extremity by a stout, short piece of bamboo, which is 
inserted and strongly lashed at either end to the bow- 
strings. In the centre is a piece of coarse wool-work, 
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—aey we eons ay eo ca te A tere 
lorefinger 0 ight is projected those well- 
baked earthen welleke which fly with such velocity as 
to kill even Pariah dogs with the wound they infli 
Great skill is evin by Englishmen in India in 
the use of those bows, some being so expert as to knock 
over snipe on the wing. In this shop are also those 
strong male bamboo trundles which, having spears 
attached to one end, form the javelins so much used 
by a in India in chasing the wild-boar or the 
less ferocious jackal. 

To those who have houses at Madras, with exten- 
sive grounds laid out as gardens, this shop has many 
attractions. Here may be purchased ready-made 
trellis-worked bamboo, to erect as arbours or 
summer-houses in any chosen spot; over these 
will be entwined the choicest jessamine, roses, 
honeysuckle, and the brilliant red Burmese creeper ; 
whilst, to facilitate the watering of the plants 
and shrubs over so large a space of ground, here 
are sold deep, well-scooped-out bamboos, which will 
rivet one into another, like the joints of a flute, and 
so carry the water from the cistern near the well 
or tank to the other extremity of the compound, as 


fast as the two Pocottale men can, with dismal song, | has 


see-saw themselves on the pivot-supported beam, 
which alternately brings a huge leathern bucketful 
of water to the surface, and emptying itself, dips 
again for further supply into the water. Spring-traps 
there are, too, all of bamboo, for the extermination of 


rats and bandicoots, those hideous Indian rats which | & 


are as big as half-grown kittens. 

The old chitty who lives at the back of this neigh- 
bourhood, in some walled-in dungeon of a place, comes 
here for a fresh supply of inkhorns made of bamboo, 
and for chatteries, or huge umbrellas, made of the 
same material. The poultry-yard is supplied with 
bamboo hencoops, and | round open-work baskets 
to secure chickens from the incursions of Brahminy 
kites and hawks ; and yonder strange-looking thing, 
consisting of slits of bamboo, highly polished, and 
about a foot in length, but varying im thickness all 
through, is a Burmese siane, & m which, as it is 

nded from a framework on either side, can be 
emitted the most dulcet notes, by striking them with 
a well-rounded kind of a drumstick. There are more 
uses for the bamboo both here and elsewhere. In 
Sumatra, they cook on bamboos, and by friction make 
them serve as a substitute for matches; whilst in 
Siam, the whele of the vast capital of Bangkok is 
floated upon bamboo-rafts. 

Next only in usefulness is the display made in the 
shop opposite, where the greater mass of commodities 
exposed for sale are made of the rattan. The flooring 
of the upper apartment is covered with an elegant 
matting made of split rattans, the upper surface of 
which is beautifully lished, each rattan being 
between thirteen and fourteen feet in length. The 
whole is carefully stitched together by means of 
a stout sail-needle and strong cord; and what may be 
rolled up into a foot or a foot and a half of circum- 
ference, will, when opened out, cover the largest 
rooms in India. Nothing can be more agreeable, in 
a hot and suffocating climate, than the cool, clean 
ee of these mats, which are easily swept or 
rolled up, and carried out to be beaten, and which, 
moreover, will admit of being washed with warm 
water and soap. Made out of finer strips of the 
younger shoots, we see a great variety of small table- 
mats for dishes or lamps to stand upon. Yonder 
strongly wrought circ basket, which stands full 
four feet from the floor, and the lid of which can be 
secured by a stout padlock, is very much used by 
Europeans as a for soiled linen ; affording, 
at the same time, a by no means disagreeable-looking 
addition to the light furniture used generally in 
Indian dressing-rooms. There are a variety 
of smaller baskets also, some made im the shape 


of an hour-glass stand, and all found most service- 
able and useful in the wash-houses, attached to an 
establishment. Neither is the nursery overlooked in 
the assortment before us, for there are a prodigious 
number of rattan rattles, filled with fine pebbles and 
other noisy material ; the racket occasioned by which 
must of a necessity astonish and silence ious 
babies, and drive any sedate old bachelor to the v 
confines of insanity. Here are men hard at oak 
fresh bottoming chairs with strips of rattan. There 
are goglets or water-bottles, and bottles of 
various shapes and descriptions, carefully pro- 
tected by an outside armour of rattan. Yonder 
open-worked nondescript-looking things are Indian 
imperi which are carried upon the poles of the 
quin, and fastened to the body of it, and in 
which are stowed goglets of water, and bottles of 
wine and beer for the journey. Those rattans, cut 
of an equal length, of about three feet each, are 
destined for the use of schools; a moral and phy- 
sical digest for the boys, to be taken with their 
me Chinnal he f th sh 
i the proprietor of the next shop we 
visit, is a kind” of Pariah commercial pantie whe 
collected in his store some very beautiful 
specimens of the workmanship of the natives that 
inhabit the shores of the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts ; as also from Colombo, in Ceylon. Here we find 
an immense variety of beautifully finished desks, 
work-boxes, work and flower baskets, card-cases, 
c., all executed by the natives of Vizagapatam, 
with porcupines’ quills set in ebony and ivory, and 
mostly lined with sandal-wood. The sy 10 is so 
plentiful in the country lying between Vizagapa- 
tam and Waltam on the one side, and Viziana- 

m and Chicacole on the other, that I have 

m assured by the native manufacturers of these 
beautiful things, that they seldom, if ever, are 
compelled to resort to the necessity of killing the 
porcupine for its quills; the natives of the inland 
villages collecting a sufficiency of such as have been 
shed to supply the annual demands of the market. 
Great taste is displayed in the arranging of the 
— so as to form curves and angles with the 

ifferent shades, which, blending together, have a 
very beautiful effect. There is quite a little town 
just outside of the fort at Vizagapatam, which is 
exclusively devoted to the making of these porcupine- 
quill boxes and baskets, which go through an amazing 
number of hands, and a t many intermediate 
processes, before they are fit for shop-windows. In 
the first a the women and children have to well 
air and cleanse the basket-loads of quills brought in 
from the interior from the many impurities of dust and 
filth that adhere to them, before ding them toa 
set of men whose special duty it is to wash them in 
hot soap-nut water efore placing them in the hands 
of the polishers ; from the es they go to those 
well skilled in the art of arranging and litoding the 
colours, and are inserted by carpenters into the 
ready-made framework of p Bon and ivory; the 

nters pass them on to cabinet-makers, who 
skilfully line the interior with sandal-wood, and 
set up the various partitions requisite for the desks 
and work-boxes; this done, these latter are handed 
over to looking-glass manufacturers, who insert 
looking-glass inside of the lid; and finally, the 
boxes go to the silversmith, who puts on a little 
lock with a silver key, which completes the operation. 
For eighteen rupees, or about thirty-six shillings, you 
may purchase a beautiful little box. 

The exquisitely carved and chased sandal-wood 
inkstand, pen, pencil, and paint-brush holders, card- 
cases and snuff-boxes, ranged side by side with the 
above, are manufactured by the Nyah and Moplah 
tribes inhabiting a district on the Malabar coast, 
not far from the Portuguese island of Goa. A vast 
amount of labour and patience is evidenced in this 
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g mostly accomplished with a 

not unlike a blunt sail-needle. 

their notions of parrots and butterflies 
exactly suit the descriptions given by 
the open-work fili; and the leaves 

lowers are admirably executed; and few can 

or a dozen ru for such elegant 

fragrant ornaments for drawing-room. In 
are some very ae of 

manship, consisting chiefly of paper 

in-wood, inlaid with 


lon. 

a delicious odour which assails us, and which is 
so much at variance with the usual smell of this 
place, proceeds from the little store before us, where 
some score of men, women, and children are busily 
at work making blinds out of that most fragrant 
of the cusscuss, the sweetly scented wild- 
hay of the inland hills and valleys. The inestimable 
boon conferred by these upon Europeans residing in 
India can only be appreciated by those who have had 
long practical experience of their value during the 
prevalence of the scorching land and long-shore winds, 
which last for months, and are literally as the breath 
of a furnace. Then to every window and door are 
these blinds affixed, to every palanquin door or car- 
riage window, and even sometimes to the stabling for 
horses. Being kept wet, they cause the hot surging 
wind to blow through them, iced and fragrant. On 
every window-sill and at every door are ran 

earthen goglets of water, and bottles of beer or wine, 
besides plates full of mangoes and other fruit—all of 
which, during the course of the day, get nearly iced, 
so that the beebee sahibs (the ladies) who have no 
business to call them out of doors, can lounge upon 


sofas and read, setting the outside atmosphere at 


defiance. But there are sometimes days in India 

i which even the cusscuss blinds are of no 
avail; days of terrible languor, when not a breath of 
air of any description is stirring. Then it is that 
those huge viceries or fans which we see standing 
up against the corner of this shop come into play ; 
they are at least five feet in circumference, and are 
attached to poles as long, which, resting on the 
ground, are worked backwards and forwards by a 
chokera or valet on either side of the couch, and so 
fan pleasantly the fevered and wearied cheeks of the 
fair invalid, who would otherwise succumb to the 
heat. Over our head is a cusscuss punkah, a specimen 
of such as we shall find hung over almost every 
dining-table, and even in the pews of many of the 
churches. 

But the day is growing late, and our space is limited, 
so that we cannot afford more than a rapid casual 
glance at the remainder of the samples of native 
industry exposed for sale. Here we have beautifully 
constructed models of houses, huts, kutcharies, bun- 
galows, and capital helmets and wide-a-wakes, all 
made outof pith. There we find an amazing variety of 
— painted toys, constructed of clay on wooden 

es, and representing bullocks, camels, elephants, 
tigers, jackals, sepoys, horses, sheep, and so forth 
—all very attractive to the eyes of children, but not 
exactly done after nature. Neither are the paint- 
ings on yonder white canvas screen, which folds into 
four, and is serviceable enough and gay enough to 
partition off bedrooms, so as to leave the doors open 
m sultry weather. We are constrained, however, to 
admit that the flower-pots with cabbagées in them, 
and the invariable sporting character, whose gun, 
according to the laws of perspective, must be five 
times the len of his body, and the bird he is 
shooting at, at least twenty times as big, are not the 
most ificent of paintin 

On the other hand, the a next door shews 
us some filigree-worked onkem and boxes in silver 


and gold, all designed and executed by himself, which 
e m 
filthy rubbish, and are just rejoicing at the 
of eae into a fresher atmosphere ily, 
when sign of an isolated house, inscribed Vera- 
sawney, Portrait-painter to his Highness the Nabob of 
Arcot, arrests our further We must have a 
look at these portraits. are mostly painted on 
circular pieces of ivory, and are really very fairly 
executed, some being of persons we have seen. But 
they are invariably profiles, a circumstance which 
es us wonder, as we quit the Thieving Bazaar, 
whether the rogues that infest the — arrive at the 
same conclusion as a native cons’ agent we once 
knew in Syria did, when upon looking over an ancient 
illustrated histo — land, he exclai in amaze- 
ment: ‘ Won ! y, all the kings and queens 
of England have only got one eye.’ 


TIDE-CAUGHT. 


On a fine May morning, not many years ago, I left 
the town of Ayr, on the west coast of Scotland, bent 
upon making a zoological examination of the half-tide 
rocks about hee miles down the coast to the south of the 
town. Persons acquainted with the locality of which 
I speak will recollect that south of the town of Ayr, 
onl entindhien the far-famed ‘Banks and Braes 0’ 
Bonny Doon,’ is Brown Carrick Hill, an eminence of 
no great height, but having for its western termination 
a series of steep weather and water worn cliffs, locally 
known by the name of the Heads of Ayr. These form 
a mighty sea-wail, against which the sea, when land- 
a driven by a westerly gale, foams and chafes 
madly. At right angles to them, and trending sea- 


ward, are trap-dykes with softer rocks between. 


aquaria, and good subjects for 

In former seasons, I had hun 
with considerable success; and setting out for the first 
day of the season, I felt all the novel feelings and sensa- 
tions known to field-naturalists ton omy g within 
me. What a joy was mine, after having traversed 
the shingly beach near Greenan Castle, and the sand- 
banks that lie between it and the Heads, when once 
again I stood upon the sea-formed terrace of rocks, 
surrounded with glittering wrack and tangle, and 
rock-pools all astir with animal life! ,My coat and 
cog: he we soon deposited upon a block of 
stone t had fallen from the cliff, at whose base I 
was about to commence my pursuits. My boots—a 
pair of old ones—I kept on, to save my feet from the 
pointed rocks and shells, and to prevent my slip- 

ing on the sea-weed. As the tide receded, I fol- 
oF it seaward, working from pool to 1], and 
cranny to cranny, carefully, earnestly, enthusiastic- 
ally, only raising my head at times to gain relief from 
the pressure in my forehead. It was coming near the 
turn of the tide, and I had got to a considerable 
distance from the shingly base of the cliffs and high- 
water mark, when I discovered, adhering to the rock 
in a darkened cranny, a beautiful pink daisy ane- 
mone, a kind rare upon the A ire coast. To 
secure it carefully was my first impulse, and I 
stretched my arm into the fissure of tangle-draped rock 
tosecure the prize. As I laid my shoulder to the rock, 
stretching in my arm, I experienced a slight jolt; at 
the same time my arm was com firmly, but not 
eo just above the wrist. Not feeling any alarm, 

carefully manipulated the radiate nina aamee till 
it came off the rock into my hand. Then, as I 
endeavoured to withdraw my arm and the coveted 
anemone, was my position made known to me; my 
arm was caught and fast. Move it to and from 
me a little, 1 could; move it round or withdraw it 
entirely, I could not. At first, I felt no alarm—my 
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own stren, ing sufficient to move the stone a 
little, though I could not do it in such a way as to 
relieve my hand and arm; and I was also quite 
hopeful that some person would come along the beach 
to whom I could call, and from whom I would receive 
assistance. My being caught was simply enough to 
be accounted for. ‘The ge stone to which the 
anemone was clinging had been leaning slantingly on 
the rock in such a way as to cause the slightest 
impulse to it in a particular direction to make it fall 
more arr 9 —— I had accidentally 

iven it. ; er, and imagine my position. 
Prostrate upon a sloping rock, dank and clammy with 
fronds of oar-weed and bladderwrack ; my right arm 
shoved underneath the boulder which slipped 
down upon it; my head resting sideways on the same 
mass of rock, and my left arm at liberty. I tried first 
to raise the stone, but I had not purchase enough to 
enable me to do this in such a way as to permit me to 
relieve my hand. I wasted my strength in vain efforts 
to free myself. No one came along the beach to whom 
I could cry for help. Some boys I saw gatherin 
shell-fish at the Deil’s Dyke, but they were beyon 
call,.and failed to understand the meaning of my 
wavings. 

Presently, little bits of tangle and waifs, dried by 
the sun during ebb of tide, were lifted by the now 
advancing waves, and hurried up into the small 
water-worn bays of the rocks. I felt my feet turn 
cold as the water came up on them; and from these 
certain indications, became aware that the tide was 
flowing. Oh, the ny of the brief space of time 
which followed the discovery of that fact! The most 
fearfully excruciating physical pain, I thought, would 
be more endurable than this horrid death creeping 
upon me. What had / done, that my life should thus 
be cut short just when the realities of existence 
seemed to be broadening more and more daily to my 
view, and my power to grapple and throw the forces 
opposed to humanity, civilisation, religion, seemingly 
but ene its maturity? Was that some one 
moving on the beach? Yes; thank God! yes; and 
as the poor old whilk-gatherer, whom, from the 
peculiarity of my position, I had been unable to see 
sooner, approached the stone whereon were laid my 
coat and stockings, I cried aloud for help. She heard 
the cry evidently, and, in apparent amazement, looked 
all around where she stood, endeavouring to discover 
whence it proceeded. In the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, however, she was deceived. My 
shout, carried landward by the sea-breeze setting in 
with the tide now running fast, smote the bare cliff at 
whose base she stood, and fell thence upon her ear. 
All up and down the rock-face she looked attentively 
for a time, and hearing the sound coming down so 
clearly, she never cast a glance seaward, where, 
possibly, she might have caught a glimpse of my wide- 
awake franticly waved beckoningly in my left hand. 
After standing for a time, she raised her bag of shell- 
fish on her back, and deeming that the clothes were 
the property of the person shouting, the poor stupid 
old woman went on her way, and was soon beyond 
the reach of hearing. 

Exhausted with shouting, I lay quiet for a time ; 
but though my body was quiescent, my mind was 
not. I thought of - fe who had died at the stake 
in the times of the Covenanters in Scotland, and 

icularly of a young girl, Margaret Wilson, who 

been so drowned on the coast of Galloway. My 
thoughts, too, fled homewards, and my imagination 
making the Dae of my friends my own, increased 
the agony of my fee My mother, whom I 
loved so well, and by whom I was so beloved; the 
companions of my idle hours ; and, above all, a dear 
one whose life I thought had already become a part of 
my existence. The water was now all around me, 
3 rising, and up the left side of my body, on 
which I was lying, to my armpit. My state of mind 


was painful in the extreme. To lie there, almost 
incapable of motion, and death ae upon me inch 
by inch perceptibly, yet with the circling warm 
in my veins, my body in full health and strength, my 
consciousness complete, and my will capable of 
directing my exertions ; God’s blessed sunshine all 
around me, the cool sea-air fanning my temples, hill 
and dale stretching out before me in the beauty of 
spring. The arm beneath the stone was chilled 
with the rising brine, which had already drawn 
nearly all the sensation out of the lower part of 
my limbs. Could nothing be done? Once more 
I put forth my strength upon the retaining mass 
of rock, which, owing to its specific gravity bein 

slightly reduced by the water, I managed to lift 
further than before; but I felt that to endeavour 
to withdraw my arm would be to get my hand 
crushed, and even more firmly detained than it 
was. Suddenly a gleam of hope, bright, strong, 
cheerful, and hailed with joy as great as the advent 
of the sun by the shipwrecked in an open boat at 
sea, shone into my heart. Where was my chipping 
hammer? Lying just beyond my reach on the flat 
rock. Oh, for something to reach it! My wide- 
awake flattened did so; and gladly did I clutch its 
ashen shaft. Again I put forth my strength upon 
the stone, and as I raised it with my right hand, I 
inserted the cleaving wedge-like part of the hammer 
head between it and the rock. Still my hand could 
not be got out. Another effort—steadily, sturdily, 
and quickly, for the water was now covering neal 
the whole of my body diagonally, and would, if I 
failed, soon choke me. A little move—again a little 
move—again, again—I was free. Oh, the blessed- | 
ness of that 7 release! Had any one been near me, I 

should perhaps have fainted ; but not till I had reached 
the narrow green slip of grass above high-water mark | 
did I lie down, and allow my feelings to have vent. | 
Ever since that day have I been particularly careful 
about putting my hand into narrow crannies of | 
half-side rock. 


THE VIOLET GIRL’S SONG, 


Vio.ets in the sunshine, 
Violets wet with dew, 

In the autumn twilight 
Oft I think of you— 

You, the Spring’s frail children, 
Born ’mid April’s grief, 

I think of you when Autumn 
Yellows every leaf. 


Violets in the hedgerows, 
Lingering till May, 
Where the wind-swayed cowslips 
Love to kiss and play, 
Bringing hopes of summer, 
Not unmixed with grief— 
I think of you when Autumn 
Yellows every leaf. 
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